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INTRODUCTION 


The wall paintings of Ajanta have been made the subject 
of elaborate and sumptuous works, such as flie*two 
►folio volumes published by Mr John Gjiffiths in 1896-7, 
and the portfolio of reproductions of copies made by« 
J.ady Herringham and her assistants, published, ^viith 
essays and descriptions by various»hands, for tHfe India 
Society, in 1915, These publications are in th» hands 
of th** scholars ; but there js room 'and nad fof a more 
popular book on the paintings, for they should be kqpwn 
to all the wortd*. Tjfe present *vork, \^yitten by Mr 
Mdkdl Dey, a young Indiaif IrtisJ, who has himself 
made copies from ^ the paintings, will do, something, 
f hope, towards supplying tSat %ieed. 

It is somiffwhat presumptuous f(?r one who has himself 
never seen the paintings to write abftut them. But 
as a matter of fact very few indeed* bf the Englis^ in 
India have ever visited the cavt?, |nd il thert is any 
excuse for my jyf sumption, k is that I have be^n for a 
good many years a student of the art (?F Asia, and of the 
relations between the arts of the Various countries of 
that«coQtinent. In%he art o^sia, Ajanta is one of the 
cental monuments, ^tiris indeed* one of the ^ great 
monuments iA>the %rt of the w()rld% 

In China there once existed cduntless fresi^es oh a' 
grand scale, among them probably some o( the finest 
paintings ever ;nade. But a’l, save a few provincial 
specimens, have perished.* the more, therefore, 
must we prize tl^etSplendid* series s*till existing at 
Ajanta, together with those, less known hut equally 
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wonderful, {though al4s ! onl)# a mere remnant, at 
Bagh. 

Though known to me only through copies and 
photographs, these frescoes — ^not technically ‘ frescoes ’ 
in the strict sense of the term, but the word is convenient 
— ^seem more wonderful, the more they are studied. 
My ^p^roach to Indian art was made by way of the 
art of the Furtl^er East, of China and Japan ; and at* 
first, my mind being filled with the^ enchantment of 
de»i^n, the c mysterious felicity of spacing, of which th^ 
great ifiasterc of thdse countries had the secret, I was 
put out by the teeming Indian exuberance of Ajanta. 
But Ajanta siiows many kipds of composition. Some 
of tjie paintings rather repel meistill, others delight me 
more and mo^re ; an<i. I can welFjjmagirfe that entering 
from the hot sui^hin^ 'into those dim templeS and 
gradually cydapting one’s eyes jto the gloom, one would 
receive an immense, rfn overpowering impression of ah 
art unmatched for *it^ fullness, its spontaneity, its glow 
and diversity* l)f living forms. Groups, lovely and 
ani|jnated in theif ‘natural movement and repose, single 
figures so?" strar^e* rilts.jesty, of ineffable compassion, 
attract ^he eye and haunt the mem^^. One of the 
most unforgettable things is the group of the woman ancf 
child makjng offeriftgs to the glorified Buddha, repro- 
duced in this book from^Jvir Mukill Dey’s copy. ,The 
gvoup of the woman* ^nd childs^lpne has been illusti^ted 
both in Mr Griffith's bpok* 4na in,, the j^adia Society’s 
'pi^licat^n \ but, st/ange to say, witli the great figure 
of the Buddha omitted, so that one could only guess at 
the*motive inspiring the movement of fhe mother and 
her boy. For this althie Ve shduld owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr Dey. •! rememby*no picture any- 
where more profoundly ii^pressive injgrandeur dnd in 
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tenderness. Primitive ftiese paintings miglu be calkd, 
in the sense that they are unsop^ticated ind Fresh in 
their attack on pictorial f>roblei:ps ; but what astonishing 
ease, what freedom from stiff, accepted formula these 
artists had ! They have the kind of surprising instinc- 
tive mastery,,un teased and unlaboured, that a^g^ted 
child will show in rendering forms and movements. 

• Mr Rothenstein, who is in peculiaf •sympathy with' 
Indian art, h^ justly made the point that in China 
ajid Japan, Buddhism was a foreign reltgioi^ af!d 
Buddhist art came to these counities with a hieratic 
tradition already fixed and formulated. The Chinese 
and Japanese masters had a secular art of their own, but 
in their Buddhist work^bmployed a special|Btyle ; their 
paintings of the Bufldhas and* Bodhis^ttvas evoke 
mysterious and remote presejjces, •f strange^ beauty 
and spiritukl aspect„as if#ipp«;^ring out of the darkness 
abo\^ and apart from the trouble^ vjprld of men. The 
Ajanta paintings are all Buddbist ; are steeped in 

Buddhist faith and fervour ; but here the divine is not 

• • 

divorced from the human, nor the^pyrit from the body. 
To these Indian ar^sts, the Bucftiha> a^d his dtsCiples 
were Indiaps, n*9n of their dwn rac^; *they did not 
need to make a translation from foreign to familiar 
terms, as did the medieval EuropeaSi painters in 
depic|ing the Gospel*story, in f>rder to make the scenes 
intelligible. They pait|tA, a worM in which •theit 
minds were at4iogie» If you coftie^to think of it, nea|)[)i 
all the religious art with which we arc familihr is not 
in this case ; it deals with far-off events, circamstanced 
in surroundings, neither ki^vvo nor understooii sav< 
through books. The paintings of Ajanta Jiiaye frequently 
for suWeet the life o&tl^ Budt^d’in previous iqcaimatioiiS 
— ^in the guise of .elephant, deer or wild goose. Hend 
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we^see pictured the actual $cehes that were before the 
painters’ e>es : the (Courts of princes, the throngs of 
servants, the musicians, (he huntsmen, the dancing girls. 
The background of leafy nature is there ; the animals 
and birds have been seen and studied with as much, 
interest as the hpman forms. In the paiptings of Bagh 
— or in what little remains of them — the motives setfm 
still more ‘ worldly •’ and gay. There is a circle of girl 
musicians in one of the Bagh caves, which is quite 
a^toui^ing* in its freshness of ease and power ; it is (to 
judge from the drawing reproduced here, Plate LV) 
like very modern painting, yet with something that 
our modem' painting lackfi. 

These Inc^^an pictures were ab of religious Inspiration. 
Probably to^» the ardsts the religious ""import seemed 
everything ; their tconscibus endeavour was concenti'a.ted 
upon thatu Design, colour, qomposition, all the purely 
artistic elements of tneir work, were left to the \nore 
intuitive activities of the mind. From this, I think, 
comes the happiness of their art ; it is not self-conscious ; 
it solves (difficult problems not by scientifically working 
out a tneory bu^ simply — ambulando^ Our most modern 
art tortures itself in its austere quest ofja purely aesthetic 
aim. But it is a perplexing paradox of human nature 
that to choos^ a certain aim and consciously pursue 
it rarely ends in perfect^accomplMiment of that*aim ; 
il the, aim is reached it is at th<Vc^st of impoverishment. 

,Jf one were asked to^put into one the secret of 
these peintings — the secret of their continuing power 
to imprest and charm us — one might well answer lift ; 
for they affect us in the same way that .the living move- 
ments of men and woiiten, children, and animals affect 
t&s : with deep cont^n^ and tfiiQpnscious sympathy. 
And it is not merely a sort of extract fix>m life that they 
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yield — mood of pleasure, a mc^ of sadnc^ or bitter- 
ness, a mood of devotion or a iliood of fr^olity — ^it is 
just life itself, all life, with its joyous impulses of body 
and spirit, the forward stride of adventure, the baitings 
of the mind and turns upon itself, its abandonment to 
sorrow, its renunciations, its victories. The fruit of 
Buddhist doctrine, it seems, is not negation 0uf an 
experience of what Professor Anesald, gn his interpreta- 
tion of Buddhist art, calls ‘ The Communion of Life *, 
which is the escaping from the prison and pain of seif* 
The cave-temples of Ajanta, as tht reader will*realizc 
from Mr Mukul Dey’s vivid account of his pilgrimage 
thither, are not easy of accfss, and present all «orts of 
discomlorts. and even jdangers — ^from tigers and ^the 
stings of wild bees — a sort oL trial a^ initiation. 
I am glad that even millionairefi cannot charm away 
these obstacles ; thej^ too must*submit to this^t&t of the 
rffaliiy of their desire to see thes? famous works. Perhaps 
it were wel^that other great work# oT art were guarded 
in some such manner from the impertinent patronage 
of the profane. *• ^ 

Mr Dey went to Ajanta and B^ghJ in the spisi^ of a 
pilgrim. He is ^ne of those Indians who •seek t(^ revive 
Ae art of India in the Indian spirit. Afid it is to Ajanta 
that the modem Indian artist rightly turns, or should 
turn, for there is n<)thing reflly antiquated in those 
frescc^, they still radiatf life ; (h^y show what the 
Indian genius qguld ^chfev^bn ^gn|ad scale in the*past, 
and may achiev^ again. Indian^ in general ^e fSr 
too little interest in their own art, whether ^mcient or 
contemporary. They should realize that through paint- 
ing and sculpture, *in which emankind instinctively 
embodies its deepest tihoughts end idealS, a race speaks 
to the* world in a language needing no flranslatioi^ 
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AIJ over the world is a hewly-stifred curiosity and interest 
in the artlyof India. * We look to Indians to honour 
their art and their artists ; to •cherish the great monu- 
ments of the past and to foster the gifts of the living ; 
for artj if it is 'to enjoy the fullness and glory of 
expression, needs the co-operation of the whole people 
outf of which it comes. 

Laurence Binyon 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE SECONP EDITION 

I CAN never forget the help of those friends whose names 
have already been mentioned in the first edition. 

•I express my grateful thanks again to the fadous 
friends who have helped me in different ways in 
preparing this book. 

^ I would particularly mention here that the lat<f Sir 
Akbar Hydari, a high official of tha^Governmenf of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, very Jdndly 
granted me permission to .copy the walhpaintings at 
Ajanta caves, when I visited them for the second t^e, 
nearly thirty yeftrs ago^ In this coiinexionA would also 
like*to* mention the name of Mr Ohiyam Yazdani, late 
Director of the Archaeological iDepartment oj* tlie same 
Stat^. The Director of ArcHfcotegy to His Highness 
the Mahar^ of Gwalior also peifnftted me to publish 
some of their photographs and* reproductions of the 
sculptures and paintings at the Baglf caves ^and my 
friend Mr Sarkis Kachadourian Jandly allowed* me to 
use a photograpl^pftiis copy of the fresco at Bagh* Mr 
f. J. P. Richter, the Honorary Secretaiy of The Royal 
India Society, London, most kindly £llov*ed me to make 
use of the photographs of the frescoes at Ajanta caves, 
copied by the welk-lmownfEnglish auitists, the late Lady 
Herringham a^^ hq: assisfh*nt, Dorothy Larcher. 

I am indebted to The late Dr Anand K. Coomar^waniy, 
Keeper of Indian and Muhammadan Art in th^ Museum < 
of Fine Arts, Bospon, U.S.A., for so kindly supplying me 
with a photograph oPa frescR fra]^ent from one of the 
Ajanta caves, which sis now in the possession of the 
Boston* Museum in America. 
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Preface 

To those friends wlj^o spared* no pains in revising this 
book or h^e been a constant source of inspiration, my 
sincerest thanks are due : Gumideva’s son, Mr Rathin- 
dranath Tagore, Director, . Rabindra-Bharati, Silpa- 
Guru Dr Abanindranath Tagore, Dr and Mrs Stanley 
J. G. Nairn, Mr Hanuman Prasad Poddar, Dr Bimala 
Glfurfi Law, Dr Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, Professor, 
Jnanendranath « Chattopadhaya, Mr Sukumar D^ 
Gupta, Professor Tan Yun-Shan,^ Director, China- 
Qh(.vana ^)f Visva-Bharati, Santiniketah, and his col- 
league Dr . Purusottam Vishvanath Bapat, Mr Bimal 
Kum3.r Dutta, Miss Nalini Sukhtankar, Mr Tapan- 
mohaiL Cha?tteiji and Mr Surendranath Kar — esteemed 
fripnds from my boyhood dayi;. My thanks are also 
due to the Itaff of tjie Calcutt^ Branerli of the Oxford 
University Press. ^ Mfy ‘wife Bina Devi and our y^jung 
daughter Manjari, with* whom I visited these art shrines 
all over India and Geyion (luring recent years,* were 
overwhelmed with hieir ethereal beauty^pd grandeur. 
They also felt the same thrill as I myself did when I 
visited the scenddf this vast wealth of ancient art treasures. 

AfltfiowledgenlenKwould be incomplete if I did not 
mentipn the name of my teacher and ^reat well-wisher. 
Sir Muirhead Bone, from whom — apart from the ifi- 
spiration derived— I received wholesome influence which 
benefited me beyond aJJ measure* in my art career for 
rfjver thirty years and without whose encouragemdit this 
bool( would never jpavf coAle out ip its jjpcond edition. 
^Shitralpkha M.D. 

Santthiketan 

West Bengal 



AUTHOR’S PR^;FACE 
TO THE FIRST* EDITION 


How can I sufficiendy express my latitude to the 
friends who helped me write this book ? 

• Within the sacred rock-temples of Aj^nta and Bagh, 
abide in darkness ai^d neglect gods and goddesses ; Buddhas 
apd monks ; kings and queens ; courtiers and huntSr# ; 
musicians and dancing girls ; animkls . and 'flowers. 

Two thousand years ago they were carved in tht rock 
or painted on the wall. Every day as dusk" apprtiaches, 
the rays of* the dying ^n penetrate the caverns for a 
brief while. 'Kie figures in th» carvings and the 
fres(R)eS flush into a semblance bf*life,,the mighp^ sun — 
the source of all vitality— reminds them that Jie at least 
has not forgotten them. 

Even so tjf me, working and raiisacJung memories in 
this cold and foggy climate of England, In a shelter by 
a hot fire-side, hard put to it sometimes*ft> keep body apd 
soul alive, the kindn^iss of my friA.ids,h^ come Klee the 
sovereign touch o^J;ie sun to the darkness at Ajanta, and has 
^aqned my*heart and revived many scenes and incidents. 

My grateful thanks are due to Mr Kallianjee 
Curu|M^y, of Bombay, who ovms the copies of the wall- 
paintings which ( made tin the oai^es and* has ^ea 
immense troubjcJ’^ ^en^inff thesn to England in ordor 
that they mightbe reproduced for this book. 

My heartfelt acknowledgements are also* owing to 
Messrs Johnstoq & Hoffmann, of Calcutta ; to Dr 
F. W. Thomas, the liBrarian of tile Indian Office, for his 
valuable assistancd;J:o«Mr F. J. P. Richter, the Honorary 
Secretary of The Royal IndiS Society ; to all who ga^re 
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me permission to mal^£ use ofi)the photographs of the 
caves and^ frescoes find particularly some of Lady 
Herringham’s copies of works 'at the Ajanta caves. 

I am also indebted to the book of James Fergusson 
and Dr Burgess oi3 the Cave Temples of India, from which 
I have taken some valuable information. 

To ‘friends who not only encouraged me in various 
ways in my eff 9 irt but patiently endeavoured to put my 
wild English into some sort of shape, my sincerest 
thanks are (due : Mr Laurence Binyon, Miss Eve Magg/s, 
Mr and Mrs LoUis F. Fergui^son, Professor Selwyn 
Imago, Mr Thomas Sturge Moore, the Misses Dorothy 
Larcher, Elsie Maggs, Ida A. R. Wylie, Rachel Barrett, 
Mi^. Eddie Whaley, Mr Henry Clifford Maggs, Mr and 
Mrs Muirh^^tad Bonei) Mr LionV G. Riarson, Mr and 
Mrs Eliot Druce,, Mr" ahd Mrs A. R. Smith, and** my 
great brother artists, i^rijukm Nanda Lal'Basu and 
Surendra Nath Kar. * 

On many occasiohs during this literary voyage the 
seas have been rough', though at other times I sailed 
with winds that ‘favoured mv course. Almost within 
sight«o£ the coast tpwards which myj hopes were directed 
my vessel ran*aground in* shallow wa^qj«. On an early 
autumn morning while I despaired two pilots camfe 
aboard and stoered my little ship to safety, and soon I 
perceived the faint black, line of the shore thrgu^ the 
mist. To these pilot;?. Miss Ijlsie M.»C. Druce and Mr 
W. ‘ Pussyfoot ’ d^^hnsoh^ my hear^verflows with 
^tituc^, for without them I could never have reached 
the harboitf. 

8 Mecklenburgh Square , 

London, W-C. 



Chapter One 

MY FIRST PILGRIMAGE TO AJANTA 

’ In Western India, in the heart of the desolate Vindhya 
Hills in the State of Hyderabad, there exists a*slfrine 
4of religion and art which from time •immemorial has 
attracted pilgrims and students, in spite of its remoteness. 
This shrine cohlists of the Ajanta caves and* the w«aUh 
of ancient art and architecture withwhich they ^ound. 

Even when a young boy art fascinated me, anti I was 
ever hearing about these famous caves and ®f their 
marvellous* frescoes ayd wall-paintings. Even ^Jien 
I determined that on^ day I wojsld visit ^hem myself, 
an(J begin what I hoped wotilfi be the study of the 
art- work of all nationalities. 

* Lsaving Santiniketan *schoftl mear Bolpur where I 
studied, I <J*)ught many a time of rilaking a journey to 
Ajanta ; but when I expressed this desire to my friends 
I met with little encouragement. *Hiey laughed at 
the project and warned me of p«;filsTroin robbeiv and 
thieves which I |j|iould encouwter on the way and in the 
Jungles. They frightened me with t^es of tigers and 
snakes, of cholera and plague— n^y, they mentioned 
starvation too, as there wou^d be great difficulty in 
procuring food ia a dr)| forsake^n* land amongst the 
poverty-stricke;nvil|^gets. •* * • * 

I was a youn^rtist, and I had ndt enough mopey w^th 
which to carry out my ideas for this long jourpey of over 
a thousand miles from my home in Bengal. But I did 
not give up my ambition ; f k®pt it before me steadily 
for many years. 'Theugh a young artist, I was able 
to eafn a little money, anfl I set about selling niy 
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drawings and etchings^ for smaiJ su^, till by the end 
of (he year\i9i7 1 had saved about two hundred and 
fifty rupees, roughly about twenty pounds. I then set 
out for the caves alone) my luggage consisting of an 
attach^ case, a few drawing materials and necessaries, 
and a blanket under my arm. Third-class travel in 
India *is cheap.' A third-class ticket from Howrah 



station,^ CalcuttV, *to Jalgaon statfon ^by the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway? a distance of about a thousand miles,* 
cost me just o^er one pound. 

From .Howrah statiop| in Calci.tta the train went 
through typical Bep^ali vill^es of thatched cottages, 
with banana trees grooving tin* clustery and acres of 
bSfnboo, and over all these the betel-imt trees nodding 
their hea(^. Tiny ancient ponds, covered with thick 
vegetation, in which the ducks were busy seeking food 
were on every hand. S^ep^of old brick* led down to the 
Ijfater. All along the liiy childraij playing in the roads 
stppped to* gaze at our tijun. Oif we sped through 
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shadowy green villages! with th^ coconut and mango 
groves, and the bright red sun vAis setting ai we entered 
the flat rice fields, dotted here and there with a few 
dark trees sharply silhouetted* against the flaming sky. 
I sat at the window of my compartment, gazing out 
and enjoying the scenery through which the train was 
passing. 

I was travelling in the third-class«compartment for 
Europeans. In those days the Indian railways provided, 
^uch accomm(?dation without any additional fee ibr 
reservation, but any person in European costurne could 
use it. I occupied a whole bunk for my night’s sleep in 
comfort. 

There was one other ^an in my compartment ; )^hat 
his nationality^as I <f)uld not guess, but fie told me he 
was a dealer in Oriental and Egyfrtian antiques, had 
a shop in ‘Calcutta, and was going on a shy rf business 
^isili to Bombay. We soon'beeame friends, and he 
showed m^ft few objects of virtu ^e had with him in his 
trunk, especially some Persian handbags, which were 
richly embroidered in gold, red and^reen. Amongst 
his treasures I found an old Egyptian seal of r«i stone 
dating from the^seventh to fifth centune» B.c. JHe was 
delighted fo sell this to me for only two or three rupees, 
and it was constantly with me, hntil in London I 
thoi^ht I would ha^^e it moupted as a ring, but, alas, 
the jeweller to whom I topk it brojce the stone. 

Next day, q^oiyr atrii^ at, Nagpur, an altogether 
strange sight met my eyes. The platform ^and Mie 
approach to the station were swarming with orangei^ 
sellers, who had baskets he;<ped up with oranges -on 
their heads, shouldefs, and^n 4ieir hands, all the time 
shouting and runflingifrom carnage to c&rria|e. Every^ 
one buys oranges at Nagput. For a rupee one coidd 
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get thirty or forty of ‘^e large sweet ones. ' It was 
realiy beautiful to see tUs lovely fruit in such profusion, 
and I hastened to buy some for myself. 

The mail train does not stop for long at any station 
on the way, but <here it stopped for half an hour. 
Though I was travelling in a European compartment in 
coat''an*d trousers, I carried with me a folding Indian 
cap, at present ca’led the Gandhi cap, which I hardly 
.ever wore except when in the cities, I was careful not 
to <make use of it in the train. Whenever the train^ 
stopped at a station, the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
passengers, of whom there were four or five, put on 
their sola topees to guard the door against any native 
intryder. 

But now Y l3<it moment fA dark, middle-aged 
Maratha gentleman weihring a large turban on his head, 
with his^vjife, followed by a coolie with bundles of 
luggage, hurriedly entered our*^ compartment. Two of 
my travelling compbrfions tried to prevent djdr entry ; 
but the newcomer was‘very strong and energetic, and, 
by dint of a certain amount of force, successfully stormed 
the^str/jpghold and occupied a seat, asking his wife in the 
Marathi language not to budge an ^ inch whatever 
happened. I knbw what he meant, and kept quiet,* 
wondering whafc wohld happen next. Then two of the 
Anglo-Indians left the train and reported matters to the 
stationmaster and .t^e guar^. These officials duly 
appeared ; the guard a^Eurbpea&i, l;Ji® ^tionmaster an 
*In(han. ^They advisfed the newcomefs to leave the 
carriage, pj^smising to find them seats in another part 
of 'the train. But the husband was adamant : ‘ I’m 

t 

not going to mcAre from tny Seat. You can do whatever 
you like. I knoV the ruk» all right, abd I know a case 
like this happened before, hnd it went up to the 'High 
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Court in Bombay. So< know What I am doing because 
I am a lawyer ! ’ By that tiAe a smallf crowd had 
gathered, and a policeman arrived on the spot. I was 
enjoying the fun, and watched with excitement to see 
who would win. But time was up, 1;he train could not 
wait any longer, and nothing could be done. The guard 
whistled and waved his green flag, the train startea, thq, 
stationmaster quietly grumbled to 4ymself, and the 
crowd on the glatform gave us a rousing cheer. The* 
Intruders were left victoriously in possession, ^lodking 
immensely pleased with themselves*. Theirs was not a 
long journey, however, and by nightfall they had cached 
their destination. 

It was a cold, wintjly January month ^of iqiS^and 
particularly cd!d in tlat part of Western j^ndia. As it 
grtfw’very bitter during the ni|ht I took my rug out 
of the parcel and \yrapped myself up in it. • 'I'he train 
ultimately arrived at Jalgaon, thfen the nearest railway 
station for.fhe caves, at half past two of a pitch dark 
night. The distance travelled from Calcutta had been 
nine hundred and sixty-two miles^ As I had not mych 
luggage with me I ^quired of one of t|je statioif porters 
whether I could.get a ‘ tangfe ’ to start Tor the* Ajanta 
caves at once. The tanga is a smafl carriage drawn 
by a country horse. 

TJie people of tHis part ate mostly Maradias, and 
they speak only their language, Marathi. Besides 
Bengali I coul(^pe»k a liftle Hindustani, and somehq^^ 
I made my porter understand my* desire ; but Jie a^ed' 
me to wait for the morning light, assuring* me that I 
should get a conveyance in time. Being impatiAit, 
however, I went to the stationmaster and spoke to 
him. He confirhysd *what the porter had told m«} 
adding that if the tourists and visitors intending to see 
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these caves would infoi^n him or the mamlatdar (village 
headman, locally called paUt) beforehand, the right 
kind of tanga could be kept ready engaged. Some of 
the rich tourists bring their own motor cars with them 
and do the journey to the caves in an hour or two ; I 
had to wait patiently until morning broke. 

^ My 6ld porter pointed out to me a group of men 
chatting round a f re outside the station, as they waited « 
ifor daybreak ; these were the tanga-men. One of 
thorp ap'eed to take me over for twenty-six rupees,^ 
which was more than I had paid to the railway to come 
up to Jalgaon from Calcutta. Before it was dawn we 
started off for the caves. This being my first tour in 
Western India, I noticed a goo^l deal of difference in 
the scenery ^ the eattern sky lightened* up, gradually 
revealing landscapps rifev?" to me. The villagers* wire 
not yet aw^ke, but very soon a few people “appeared 
here and there on thef rohd, crossing frogi one sid«f to* 
the other, washing themselves, or going to wprk. They 
wore coloured* turbans, especially red, like yards of 
thi^k rope wound round their heads. 

Thefc kouses in the villages were also quite different 
from thpse in Bengal. They were squjjt constructions, 
built of stone, ferick and mud, with angular rqofs* 
covered decorativeiy with black and red tiles ; the 
Bengal huts on the other hand hhve thatched rj»ofs, 
which hunch like the, backs oi frightemed cats, and the 
plain mud walls look pleasant* among^^e masses of 
green vegetation. Oit my left were some Hindu temples 
(in style derived from the type of Buddh-Gaya) with 
beautiful round carvings on the top. ^It was a cold 
but very refreshing m(f)miAg, and I wrapped myself 
uf> in my rug in' the tanga. 

•As we wCTe going slowlf through the small toWn of 
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Jalgaon (which has si{ice grov^ considerably), I saw 
a woman carrying milk on hef head, and pouring it 
out into pots at the doors of some of the houses along 
the road ; I inquired of my tanga driver whether I 
could get a glass of milk to drink. He replied, * Yes, if 
you wish’. He called the milkmaid who came along 
asking, ‘ But how will you drink ? ’ * I took ^ut my 
folding glass, which I had bought* in America anq 
brought out with me. She was greatly surprised. She, 
_was a handsoifte young woman, wearing Igng, deiiq^te 
ear-rings, a rich red choli on which'tiny pieces 9[ mirror 
sparkled in the sunshine, and a coloured skirt of imiumer- 
abie folds. She was very lovely indeed, and neminded 
me of the. old legend *f Radha of Brindavana an^ the 
Gopi girls, he* milkiyaid companions, ^ter drinking 
th« milk I looked about for my Small camera, intending 
to take a •photograph of her,l)ut she ran awrfy, saying 
thal she had much to do befftretthe other people woke 
up, and tljat later she would ha^e*to go with the rest 
to work in the cotton fields. 

By this time we had reached the ^nd of the small 
town, and the tai^a-man sudd^l^ stopped the cart, 
got down fromjhis seat and disappeareds But,he soon 
caqie back, cari^ng a load of straw^and corn for his 
horse and some food for himself He said to me, 

‘ Y(ju will also get*somethinf to eat later on in some 
village on the way’. 

The sun had ri^n SnA Vas^shining radiantly’ as we 
started up the^nely road at thd rate of thr^ or four' 
miles an hour. This, in the modem age of^\^t motor 
cars, must appear rather sloi'^ progress, but those sturdy 
little horses of the tanga \W11 cover as much as thirty 
or forty miles in 'a day at this leisurely pace. The roq^ 
was quite good, broad, and bordered on eitlier side wjth 
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numerous nim, banys^, peepijl, acacia and mimosa 
trees. 

The tanga is a funny kind of carriage. Drawn only 
by a small pony it has remained unchanged through 
the ages. The pasisenger has to sit behind the driver in a 
sort of box which protects both from falling out as the 
tanga jblts along or takes sharp comers over the hills and 
“^downs. It is tw^-wheeled, like the bullock cart ; but. 
, the wheels have iron bands, and there are no springs. 
Ai| k runs ^t makes a terrible noise ; 6ne can neither 
speak dor hear, and soon a pain spreads over the body. 
In thi^way we traversed the villages and ghats, as roads 
up a steep incline are called in the Marathi dialect. 

about ten in the morningswe arrived at a village 
called Nerij'^vhich stands on a Ifeautiful little river of 
the same name. Her4 die women were cleaning tkeir 
brass arid copper jars before filling them with water. 
We crossed the river st the lit'tle ford, and arrived cat S 
gateway of the ancleri t wall which surrounds ,the village. 
Probably it was- in olde'r days an old Marathi fort. 

There are houses built on this wall — of old Hindu 
ardhilf Qtural design Vith beautiful carved doors and 
balconies ; aitd‘ there ar® numbers o^, Hindu temples 
on it. While crossing the river I hear^ that fhere wi^s a* 
bazaar where I cofild buy some food ; but when we 
arrived at the village I ^observed 'that almost al^ the 
doors were shut, onjy starving^ stray dogs were .moving 
about* and the whole jjlacd **val dq^erted. There had 
*be^ a plague scare, and all the inhabit^C^ had fled. It 
was a goo(^ thing I had had my glass of milk from the 
gill at Jalgaon. 

While passing; through tlfls deserted village I noticed 
j^eautiful carvings and decorative^cksigns on the wooden 
dfiors and 8y the steps leadfhg to the temples and houses, 
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as well as perforated carved windows on the bal- 
conies. It was sad to see this charming village wit$ all 
the houses locked up and abandoned and wearing 
such an air of desolation, ih spite of the glorious 
sunshine. 

Leaving the village, we found ourselves in the country 
ajid, to my amazement, we came upon hundred? oi^tiny 
huts clumsily made of leaves and gjrass, all huddleif 
together about a couple of hundred *yards from the, 
road. These housed the inhabitants whp had«^d 
trom the village with their women, children and Jkttle. 

After we left Neri, the farther we went th<^ barer 
became the land. There was hardly a stick of vegetation 
visible anywhere, andfthe whole ground was a^rich 
golden-brown 4int. 'J'he road h^re was/very lonely, 
bufc occasionally one met a few V(ftary travellers and some 
squeaking.bullock carts laden tvith cotton, hay^r wood, 
Treeing slowly along. *tn tlffe distance could be seen 
some straggiing villages consisting fftr the most part of 
but a few huts each. These huts looked as if they had 
been built of solid blocks of clay^ th^r roofs, flat and 
low, looking like saucepan lids. 

This road to die south is ome of the aneient h^hways 
^f India aftd, in my imagination, I cofJId see the count- 
less hordes of Aryans and armed I^thajis and Moghul 
invaders passing this way to ^he conquest of Southern 
India. Most stisring of^all to m^ howewr, was th# 
thought of the gre|t stre»iti o^ Buddhist pilgrinfs, not 
only from Indi^but from far-off* Tibet and Chinaf to 
whom this road had been the only way to .the sacred 
Ajanta caves. It thrilled me to realize that I too was 
one of this unending procession, and to believe that 
unending processionsi would still follow* me. All along^ 
the road we were* continually startling herSs of blagk 
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buck and "deer whic^ fled op our approach, while 
wild doves rose in paiis from the ground. 

At last we saw on the horizon the long blue ranges 
of the Vindhya HUls of the Deccan, apd my tanga-man 
pointed out, * The caves are there in die midst of 
those hills Through this district we crossed and 
recrossbd a riv^r called the Baghora, which has its 
source in the hilfs in which the Ajanta caves lie. The 
, small village of Fardapur was not very far. At last, 
just before ^sunset, we arrived there. Beyond this small 
village 'could be seen to our right the litde dak-bungalow 
where, V my tanga-man wanted me to go, but I insisted 
that he<. should take me first to the caves. I could not 
bear any delay, even for food or rest, as I was almost 
feverish to hjj^ve a glipipse of the place of my pilgrimage. 
The driver told me tlia^ he could not do this, as*>the 
hilly roid would shordy become very difficult and the 
pony could not go much farther. 

Soon we came to a point where the road descended 
to the river, sprinkled with boulders and impossible 
for the tanga to cross. So I paid the driver off and 
proceeded on foot id fht caves. On my way I came 
across ^ small white ten* Occupied by some officials. 
One of them told me that it was too late to visit the caves; 
but I did not listen tb his advice and continued my walk. 

I made my way over th(f jungle road, now leaping from 
boulder to uboulder, now tre(*ding my way cautiously 
through the tanglede updergB0\^ pf dense vegetation. 

' Sbine of these boulders are markcfT’ with a bright 
vermilion splash, or a roughly-drawn figure, which are 
objects of devotion to the neighbouring Hindu hUl- 
tribes. Around the black* boulders grew some mowah 
,J)rees and hara^ngar or sephali «flpwering shrubs, and 
o^er plants which I cotJd not recognize. Evening 
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was closing in, all was^lent as^the grave but for the 
rustling noise caused by the little night birds and aninlals 
who keep awake at that hour for their nocturnal 
wanderings. Suddenly I heard distinctly the sound of 
marching footsteps which seemed to be approaching me. 
From afar I saw a band of about half a dozen people 
marching in single file ; they proved 'to be Jafartese, 
wearing tight leggings, a peculiar white dress and white' 
sola topees. Amongst them was my old friend Mr 
^ampo Arai, £ well-known Japanese artist of Toky), 
whom I had previously met in Japan in 1916. ^e was 
very much astonished to see me alone, and wopdered 
how had I got there ! He asked me a few questions 
and at once introduced*me to Mr Sawamura, who^was 
Professor of Oriental Art at Kyoto Imperial University 
in Japan. Then he asked mb Vhether f sjiould like 
to join thek party as it was getting rather late, bht I said, 
'No.; I would like to* see \he» caves first. I have 
travelled all* this long, long way tb ifee the caves and I 
must have a glimpse of them before I do anything else.’ 

I asked him for a few directions : Ifow far the caves 
were ; which was the best road ^o pur$ue and sp,for^. 
He said, briefly^ ‘ All right, •! had tetter coipp along 
Vith you ’ Tor being an artist himself, Ife understood my 
feelings. After all, the caves wertf not very far, and 
cros^ng the same liver Baglvra twice again,. Kampo 
Arai took me through a#hort cut ^nd said, ‘ You wilk 
soon see them now,’. 

It is impossifiD? for me to make my reader realize * 
my feelings when I first came upon the site of tfie caves. 

I was spellbound. The natural splendour the scene, 
its utter seclusion, the amphitheatre of hills enclosing 
the glen with a rh^gad rampart shaped like a crescen^ 
moon,' the little murmurin/^ stream which* flowed 50 
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swiiUy but gently through a , landscape of such wild 
grandeur — ^all affected me deeply. As I looked more 
closely I perceived that out of the stone, which was of a 
glorious tinge of bluish-mauve, had been hewn richly- 
carved arches and columns, and that these formed the 
entrance to a series of cave-temples far surpassing in 
bealuty all that'I had imagined. My companion and 
I remained for l«ng in silent ecstasy. I felt completely^ 
satisfied and a sense of profound peace crept through my 
SQul. Just this one vision repaid all tlft troubles of my 
journey a thousandfold. 

All, the way back to the dak-bungalow I talked to 
my friend of the magnificence of the things I had seen. 
Meanwhile, I could hear the monkeys chattering, and 
saw them leaping and playing, together high up on 
the side of the hills. artist friend agreed with rnie, 
and saih that it was the greatest and most, wonderful 
thing he had ever see# iif his Ifie, and he thought he wzS 
lucky to be able td rSmain there for some lime, copying 
the frescoes, ile said to me later on : ‘ We have only 
one little room^n the bungalow for ourselves, but we 
wiil ipenage to squeezf; you in, and you will have your 
meals yyith u».’* f was niost lucky* to ^et this welcome 
invitation, which I at once very gratefully accepted? 
As soon as we arri\^d at the bungalow my friend intro- 
duced me again — ^in proper Japanese style, b(^wing 
several times— to his,friend, Pr§fessor Sentaro Sawamura, 
the leader of the party ,^an(f |o ^1 tjjie other artists, who 
hafl come from distant Japan to copy^tie world-famous 
frescoes at,Ajanta. 

There were five or six of them sleeping in one room 
and, seeing the difficulty of accommodating an additional 
person, I tucked myself away in i. little lean-to by the 
si^e of the room. I had a cot or char-paya (a bed 
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covered with woven ropp) whicl^ they had managed to 
borrow from the servants, and Afai-san gave me one of 
his extra blankets, to which I added my own, and my 
attach^ case served for a pill6w. Thus my bed was 
made. There were only two rooms 4 n this bungalow, 
and the second one was occupied by two other Japanese 
artists belonging to quite a different ofganizatioti, ^ho 
•had also come at the same time, on their own account^ 
to copy some of the frescoes. Professor Sawamura 
could speak English, but none of the others coul^, 
except Arai-san who knew just a few words. However, 
by dumb show and signs we succeeded in making our- 
selves understood by one another. • 

After a whole day’s "journey in the hot sun, in a 
jolting tanga without meals, I was naturall^'very hungry 
an<i thirsty, and I rejoiced at haVing^my rice with tea- 
water, and was very grateful for whatever thef did for 
Ihe. . We soon hastened tb bed and, thanking them all, 
I heartily wished them a good ni^t! Professor Sawa- 
mura said, ‘ We hope to see you all right tomorrow 
morning’. Arai-san asked me to close Ay window tight, 
as the tigers, leopards and panthers were in th^Jiabit 
of wandering injp tfie bungalow compound dugng the 
flight. 



chapter Two 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
AJANTA CAVES 

EaUl^ next morning after a hurried breakfast consisting 
of rice and tea And a raw egg, we all set out for the 
caves. The sun was shining gloriously ; the day, 
lyowever, was still cool. Talking to my*Japanese friends 
as we trudged along, I learnt that the caves were about 
four miles south-west of the bungalow which we were 
occupying. The village Fardapur is the first frontier 
vill/ige of H.E.H. the Nizam’s dominions j Ajanta is 
something like an old>fort-village .(called^ Ajantaghats ’), 
lying north-west ^ of Autangabad, situated on the' top 
of the 'Vindhya Hills, 'which divide the province of 
Khandesh from the «Detcan.*' The pop^ilation consisfs 
chiefly of Mussalrfiahs and Hindus, who tiirough many 
generations have lived amicably side by side. The 
village of Ajarfta, being larger and more important 
than,Eardapur, has given its name to the caves, and is 
now famous throughout ^he world for„ its wealth of art 
treasures. 

It is interesting "to knpw how the caves, having lain 
hidden -for about a tho«.sand yeats, were redisco, vered 
lOver a century ago, and ro^ealed to the world. In 
the year 1819 a Britisl\ offifc«tr, retired from the Madras 
Afmy, ^as out alonfe in the jungles tlose to the village 
of Ajanta* on a hunting expedition. Unsuccessful, he 
wound his way on and on through the wild stony tracks. 
Having pursued his^htaph’Sizard Course for some time, 
and, imagining himself far enougCi fibm human beings, 
he was surprised to hear*but a littie way off the shrill 
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voice of a boy. Hastening his j|feps, the captain soon 
came up to a young person talkiftg to his herd of h^f- 
wild buffaloes in the middle of the jungles. 

The boy, seeing a European and consequently 
hoping to earn a little tip by showing him the actual 
home of the tigers, led him a little way from where 
ho was standing and, pointing through* the tree^, sSid, 

‘ Look, Sahib Eagerly looking in th« direction of the 
boy’s extended arm, he saw through tlie thick green 
fgliage something, a little golden-red in colour, peeMug 
between a few mauve-coloured storfe carved pillars or 
columns. 

Th,- ''^ptain, intensely excited, feeling that heavas on 
the brink of making ai! important archaeological dis- 
covery, sent immediately to the village for men to come 
with torches and drums, with kxfcs and spears, to hew 
down the tangled clusters that had throttled the Aitrance 
?b the caves. Thus a clearing Va« made in tlie jungle, 
and a passage forced into these ^ofig-forgotten cave- 
temples which had been hewn out of solid rock between 
the third century'^ B.c. and the sevejith Century a.d. 

We were following a rough and narrow : ' ack, passing 
little valleys in ^which one might have 'found, many 
?f spot most’ suitable and convenient for pitching a tent 
amidst magnificent scenery ; most Suitable, that is, if 
one disregards the nightly visitt of snakes and panthers. 
Clambering over <-ough Moulders .qjid jumping across, 
-little water-courses, ye mad^ oui^way towards the caves 
as hurriedly as th<?*uncertain route* permitted, ^avfhg 
crossed and recrossed the constantly winding little 
rivulet Baghora five times, we arrived at the foot of the 
ancient stone steps leading tcT th# caves. 

The Japanese artiste always used this* ancient ascent 
to the caves rather than the fhodern short cut from tlv 
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eastern side, which Ipd somejvhat steeply to cave i 
in* the series, which ‘must have been the last to be 
constructed. 

After ascending about a hundred of these worn and 
broken steps we came to the cave marked 7, the numeral 
glaringly conspicuous in black tar within a white square, 
jusf a ‘soulless identification mark, quite inappropriate 
for the age or nature of these cave-temples. About 
fifty years ago the official surveyors had numbered 
tljesre caves, from east to west, like houses or shops in a 
street. 

My* artist friends now scattered themselves in 
different caves for work ; but I followed the leading 
artijt, Arai-san, who had been copying a great piece of 
fresco ‘ The Temptation of the Buddha in cave i . We 
passed caves 6, 5^ anti So on till we came to i,* when 
suddenly Arai-san took off his hat and stood reverently 
in front of the inteaisdy ddrk entranjjp. Instead ol 
going straight to Vhfe figure of the Buddha at the far 
end of the vihara hall, he walked slowly up the left 
aisle, gazing at fee frescoes high up on the walls ; and, 
havii:)g«come at last tQ,the altar, he bowed many times 
to the ^tatue of* the Buddha seated crqjss-legged, carved 
out of solid rock. He then took off his puttees, and b^ 
undoing his sash lA down his long white robe, so that 
he now looked like an aiiist-monk.*^ 

All this time we^ad been^appearing to one another 
like g*hosts in the subdped light* bqt suddenly Arai-san 
s*aiH, ‘ Now light,’ artd began to purffp air into a large 
cylinder which was connected with a lamp hanging 
from a tall three-legged stand. He lit this lamp, and 
I joined in pumping fov h^lf an hour or so, in order to 
get a bright flame. Gradually the wMl-paintings of the 
gjreat Buddha and the Mara became more clearly 
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visible, and as the flaiye increased I saw*the figures 
which Arai-san had been copyings 

I was rapturously happy when I saw the paintings 
on the walls. They must have been done by great 
masters with the utmost care and devotion. I felt a 
new spirit leaping up within me, an enthusiasm, a hope, 
that I too could cover walls with similaT pictures all by 
jnyself. I felt a peculiar yearning tov\;^rds many of the 
paintings — I might as well say towards ^1 of them — ^the 
beautiful figure?, particularly of those divinely loyejy 
women. I cherish the same feelings even now? 

Over the famous fresco of ‘ The Temptation of the 
Buddha ’ hung four or five pieces of thin Japanese 
drawing paper which, iater on, the artist would join 
together upon «a large wooden-frjmed strStcher. *For 
a Iktle while I watched him»av his wort, then stole 
away, eager to see the other \^onders. 

Wandering from* cave* to oavj, I found •myself in 
the bygone world of Buddhist pala<Sesf temples and halls. 
The walls, ceilings and columns wer^ covered with 
paintings and decorations w6nderful»tc behold. All 
ideas of ordinary natural caves iq jungles anishjd frdm 
my mind altogether ,*and I wa« transp*orted to a world of 
^quisite bfeauty which can only be felt but not described. 

The great Buddhist empero^Asoka was a trepiendous 
builder and by his^orders ^bout 84,000 stupa^ pillars and 
monuments were bmlt, tncj inscriptions carved, thftough- 
out the whole of kidia in the space of three years. •At ' 
Ajanta there are twenty-nine cave-temples iij £ill, hewn 
out of a solid scarp of rock sc.ne 300 feet high. Thege 
marvellous temples and mo«ast»ries probably date from 
a little before th(S reign of Asoka (273-*32 b.c.) to just 
beforc'the decline 5 f Buddhism in India, aboflt a.d. 700. 
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During i\soka’s time, Buddhism spread to many 
cotintries, such as deylon, Burma, Siam, Annam, 
Cambodia, Malay Peninsula and the islands of the East 
Indies ; in the West, 'Afghanistan, Persia, Babylon, 
Arabia, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece ; in the 
north-east, Tibet, China, Nepal, Bhutan, Korea, Japan, 
and thfen crossing the Behring Strait, the daring Buddhigt 
missionaries wenj, up to North and South America two, 
thousand years' ago. Now more than one-third of the 
whqje world-population is still Budtlhist or under 
Buddhfst influence.* 

The, caves were visited by generations of pious 
travellers and pilgrims, not only from Persia, Greece 
and Asia Minor, but also from the distant, regions of 
China and'^Tibet. fa-Hien went there in a.d. 398 
before his return to Ckina in a.d. 406. Yuan Chwang 
travelled over India in the years a.d. 629 to 645 and 
visited the' Ajanta cayes**in the year 638. They camd 
here on a pilgrimage with hearts full of devotion, 
bringing with them offerings of precious gifts. 

Out of the twonty-nine caves at Ajanta there are only 
foilr copipleted chaityas or chapels, in caves 9, 10, 19, 
and 2^6 ; and dne, 28, lyad been 'oegun, but was not 
finished. The vtord ‘ chaitya ’ means *a building used' 
by Buddhist iponhs for congregational worship. A 
dome-shaped Buddhist tfhrine, called the ‘ stupa ’, 
^containing fhe relics, occupies the pjace of the altar 
in eacii of the four ch'aityas aj. Ajanta, and is considered 
tb be the most sacred»ol' all. 

The' *^repiaining twenty-five caves are viharas. 

‘ yihara ’ means a Buddhist monastery and the modern 
province of Bihar derivfs ite name»from the number of 
viharas it contaiined. The vihara« consists of a central 
hall with ^mall cells opening into it and a sanctuary 
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on its longest side, just opposite /he main entrance, with 
pillared aisles, nave, veranda antt cells. This sanctuary 
contains a colossal statue of the Buddha in stone. Seven 
of the rock-cut temples at Ajanta were never finished ; 
they are numbered 3, 14, 23, 24, 27^ 28, and 29. 

About the time of Asoka, between the third and second 
century b.c,, the first two caves, 10 and 9, Vere 
excavated. These were chapels •for worship, or 
‘ chaityas ’. But living quarters were needed for the 
jjriests, monks, students and devotees and se caves*7f 8, 
II, 12, and 13 were gradually cut but one by one, and 
the monasteries built up. What is remarkable«is that 
afi iLcce caves were cut out of one solid piece of rock. 

The halls and chape!s were made for tlje purpi^e of 
housing Buddhist universities a»d monasteries where 
pilgrims and scholars might liVe®and. study art. religion 
and philosophy. Devotees from distant laruis, such as 
'North-West Asia and China, a*lso»came there to worship 
the Buddha. The pictures ancf sculptures adorning 
the caves are mostly connected with, and illustrative of 
the Buddha’s life and of his various previous incarnations 
which are recorded m Jataka taks ; but t .ories firqm the 
Ramayana and glsewhere are* sometimes illustrated. 

ft is impossible for anyone who has not seen them with 
his own eyes to realize how great and sofid the paintings 
in t^je caves are ; h6w wondefful in their simplicity and 
religious fervour, though #lmost all <jf them have sufFered 
damage of some kiryi or olh'er, %part from the inevitable 
decay due to someTthousand years of neglect. Ivjpinefous 
varieties of animals and birds — bats, owls? swallows, 
wild bees, and, even wild parrots and pigeons — had 
made their homes ih these *cav%s and had continually 
dropped their lirrfb^ofer the walls on the’paintings. For 
years m the past, human beings, civilized and uncivilized. 
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sadhus and sanyasis, haye cook^ their meals on fires 
ma^e inside these caves* till the smoke has blackened the 
walls. Visitors have scratched and scribbled their 
names, and many of thefti have cut away pieces of the 
frescoes or have lef^, marks of having tried to do so. An 
interesting fragment of fresco (Plate V), possibly from 
cavef 1 6f about one foot square, showing portions of various 
figures, apparently part of a Jataka scene dating about . 
(the fifth century a.d., was removed and carried away- 
to«Eiagland ,by the late Captain William# of Hampstead. 
In 1922 this very piece was put up for auction at 
Sotheby’s sale rooms in New Bond Street, London, 
where it fetched ;;^i,ooo. It is now in the Museum of 
Fine, Arts at Boston, U.S.A., aAd I was glad to see it 
in a good home after so many vicissitudes. It is sad 
to see how the frescoed have been damaged everywhere 
by the l^ands of man ; 'the disfiguring marks of pen- 
knives are all too vi&’bltf. Ffom time to time artists" 
who were engaged In copying the frescees smeared 
them with a, cheap kind of varnish, and as a result the 
paintings have timed darker and darker day by day, 
almost to the point of a^dead black and utter ruination ; 
for whqn the varnish dried up the clay plaster on the 
walls cracked and the outer film of the paintxhgs peeled®-' 
off. Further, on 6very inch of the wall-paintings 
diverse kinds of insects har^-e bored faito the plaster, ^ and 
have also bkten off.tlje colouiang at places. 

The preservation of ^hesfi *pahitipgs requires almost 
as Much care and demotion as was bestowed upon them 
by the aSiiist-monks who created them. Deep regret 
fiKed my mind when I noticed on a later and more 
recent visit to* these cavfes that the work of preservation 
had been ^vento people who did‘ not* know their work 
acd who were doing imitfbnse harm to the paintings 
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in their ignorance. TJie holes, were being filled with 
plaster of Paris, and palette lAives were being iSsed 
carelessly to make the surface of the patches even, 
damaging the figures of the ‘frescoes. Again, further 
damage was being done in the process of washing off the 
plaster with water. The ground of clay on which the 
frescoes are painted was being soaked in water 3nd*was 
crumbling off the walls. None but expert artists know- 
ing this kind of work should be entrusted with the 
preservation of^^ these paintings. 

Formerly, a visitor to these cavts felt badly handi- 
capped for the want of a suitable guide to explain the 
paii.tings and the different works of art. The caves 
cannot be seen properly^ except with the help of arti|icial 
light, and unless a visitor had a powerful lamp or torch 
of his'own he had to return wttlfout seeing much of the 
treasures there. The gratitude of visitors is fiow due 
to the authorities who haf^e mdde^ood both tliese wants. 
A good guide is there to take tlfe Visitors round, and 
petrol lamps or electric lights can be hired at the small 
cost of five rupees per hour. 

From about, eight o’clock in the morniijg until 
•fevening I ‘saw these Japanese artists *keenly absorbed 
in making the most faithful recdrds •of the frescoes 
for ^heir own courftry, andrfrofessor Sawamura was 
busily engaged in taki|^ photqgfaphs and drawing 
plans. He also tqpk liuiidredg of impressions of the 
carvings and decorative designs ‘of the coluipns find 
pillars on specially made thin Japanese art paper, which 
he damped and pressed down on the carved designs with 
a soft dabber ; he then applied Hblack ink on the surface 
so that it took the* exact impression ’of the models. 
I helped him at this work mfmy times as a token of nay 
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appreciation of his an^ his friends’ kind hospitality. 
Later on I heard from 'Professor Sawamura that all the 
copies of Ajanta paintings made by them had been 
destroyed in a severe earthquake in Japan : only his own 
collection of impressions of the carvings had escaped 
and were preserved at the Kyoto University. 

The ‘scenery everywhere round about here looked 
wild but was verycbeautiful. From the veranda of cave 
17 you can look down upon the river bed, which curves 
a'v\^y to tha waterfalls to the extreme ehd of the right- 
hand comer of the ‘caves, and which in the monsoon 
becomes a mighty torrent. It runs from the head of the 
valley above these caves and terminates abruptly in a 
waterfall of seven leaps, the la^.t being about seventy 
feet. The place is known locally as ‘ Sa1»4und ’, or the 
seven pools which^ recfei\fe the several falls, the lowest 
being a s^nall but deep lake, full of fish. 

The Japanese artists, ' Bud&hists in^their religion, 
were so devotedly busy in copying what they saw and 
were so engrossed in their task that I never heard them 
produce even a Inurmuring sound while they were at 
work, p.ad I felt sorry tlyjt I was not able to start working 
myself a; I had not yet obtained permission from H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government to copy the frescoes. Aftet 
seeing these magnificent paintings and noticing how 
Japanese* artists were mailing faithful copies of tjiem 
for their own count^y^ and ho<^^ their £lovernment and 
art patrons had equipped fh^m* I^pContemplated how 
othCr cqpntries have taken such great interest in these 
unsurpassable relics of our ancient art and culture. 
I "thought that probably in the near future we should 
have to go elsewhere fo #tudy otir own ancient art 
instead of^being able, as one shftuld, to study it at 
home in India ; for so qvftckly is it becoming ruined. 
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that we shall lose it aJl sooner; or later ; I therefore 
thought that I must copy some orthese glorious paintings 
before they were all gone. I soon realized, however, 
that it was a big and very difficult task to fulfil, and, as 
I had discovered, one in which few, if any, were likely 
to help me. , I made up my mind to have sufficient 
funds to carry out my scheme, and to come bade t(f the 
caves again for a long stay for the purpose of copying 
the frescoes. 

With these id^s formed, one morning I bade ‘ Sayo- 
nara ’, Good-bye, id my Japanese artist friends and left 
the Ajanta caves. 



GhUpter Three 

THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

For the next two years I travelled over the greater part 
, of India, visiting temples and shrines at Patna, Nalanda, 
Raj agriha in tl^e ‘north ; the Sanchi Stupa in Bhopal ;■ 
Aurangabad, Daulatabad, Ellora, Nasik ; Elephanta in 
B»nlbay ; Karle near Poona ; Goa in/the west ; Puri,. 
Bhubaneswar, Konarak in the east, and as far south as 
Madras, Pondicherry, Bangalore, Mysore and Nega- 
pattam^on the coast of Coromandel in South India, 
studying ancient art and monuihents. During this time 
I also visited the Mahabodhi temple sti Buddh-Gaya, 
where t|ie Buddha received Enlightenment aftef fdrty 
days of d^ep meditation beneath g,n old Bodhi tree at 
Uruvela, This tempie Vas feuilt by Emperor Asoka,* 
with the throne of*the Buddha within and the branches 
of the sacred ** Ashvattha ’ tree, which is still there, 
spreading through it,s upper windows. I also visited 
SarnatE, near Bepares*; where the^ Lord Buddha first 
taught his Dobtrines to hfe five disciples. There is still 
a great stupa at Sarnath where the famous *Deer ParC* 
used to be, to ttiark the spot where the Buddha lived 
and preached for five ni^nths, and marvellous statues 
•of the^ Buddha canted in stonr ^are to be found there. 
^uddh-Gaya and Sarnath arc held.to be the two most 
sacfedi«4ilaces by Buddhists all over the world, and 
pilgrims fibm far-off places like China, Japan, Siam, 
Btirma, Ceylon, Tibet and Nepal constantly visit these 
holy places to offer thcftr liomage'at the shrines there. 

It was very 'difficult for me to* l^date authentically 
the exact spots of the ifnportant names of ancient 
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Indian villages, cities, rij/ers, moyntains or forests. The 
ancient names are so important for all who wan^ to 
know India in its true light and they should no longer 
remain in obscurity ; it should be the duty of our new 
Indian Government, if practicable, ta identify the exact 
spots and to revive their original names again, as they 
are very much connected with old Indian civilization 
and culture. 

Gradually the whole history of the Buddha’s most 
noble and wondlpfttf life again became vivid in m^ 
as in my childhofeCT when I had sdt in the shade of a 
bokul tree at the feet of my gurudeva, Dr Rabindvanath 
Tagoi'., at Santiniketan school, and first heard the 
life story of the youn^ prince Siddharthg, Gaut£|,ma, 
who attained ^ambodhi — the Supreme JCnowledge — 
and became the Buddha. AS l!he frescoes at Ajanta 
represent several incidents in the life of the uuddha, 
1 give here a short accouftt of ftin», his life and work. 


In the northern part of India, at^the foot of the 
Himalayan mountains on the borders of 'I ^pal, is a land 
of great beauty. Wkh the migh^ snowelad pea^s bf the 
Himalayas .towering over it there lies, ^t the foc^ of the 
mountains, its ancient capital, I^apilavastu,' which 
derives its name fi|;om an ancient s^int, Maharshi 
Kapfta Muni, who lived outsid?the city in his hermitage. 

Below the city* on , plains "to the southward, 
stretch the green fields of Ace, sdhdal ood and ma^(F 
groves. From the midst of these rise the bannfts and 
towers of the temples ; the priests fill the air from 

’ Kapilavastu is at preseitt known BRulia village, and near it there 
is a lake and a river. TJiis p)|ice lay some distance north of the present-day 
town of Qorakhpur, on tiae north sid^ of the river Rapti iti the United 
Provinces. 
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morning' till night wijth the njmrmur of worship and 
r.han tin g and with the* fragrance of incense burnt at the 
shrines. These plains are rich and fertile, irrigated by 
continual streams of melted snow which pour down 
the mountain sides. The air, tempered by a fresh 
north* breeze, is delightfully cool and pleasant. 

At iLapilavastu, about the sixth century before Christ, 
there lived KingirShuddhodana, strong of purpose and 
revered by all men. His wife was Maha Maya Devi,' 
bea*fltiful as the moon and pure -ctb^the heart of a 
water lily, but alhs ! they had ho child. This was 
a graat sorrow to the King and Queen for they 
desired* a little son above all things. 

* One night, however, 
the Queei*, grieving over 
her barrenness, fell' asieep 
and dreamed »that a six- 
* tusked 'iivhite elephant 
entered her‘ womb. She 
told this dream to the 
King, her husband, who 
^ . * summoned his wise men. 

THE S<X-1X)SKED EL^HANT, CAVE 10 _ J . . 

' ‘To ms intense joy they 

predicted that Queen Maha Maya would shortly bcdT 
a son, who wqfdd fcither become a mighty monarch or 
a great and perfectly ^'?nlightenfcd teacher an<j, the 
founder of a world religion. J^owever, the King wished 
that this long-desired ^on sh^ulfi b^ a monarch, the heir 
\o<xisjthrone and kingdom, and that he should add glory 
and lustra to the name of the Shakyas. 

* Queen Maha Maya was filled with joy. The desire 
of her life was being fi^filltd. She would have a child, 
and she greatly longed that he slxoukl be born at her 
qld home, which was not* far away from her husband’s 
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palace. Nothing wm top good for the motfier of this 
longed-for little son. So the Kill’s consent was sodh 
obtained, and Queen Maha Maya set out for the home 
of her parents, at Devadaha, 4ier native city.” She 
travelled in state as befitted a great queen. Hundreds 
of servants, escorts of soldiers, litters for the Court 
ladies, and in* the midst Queen Maha* Maya herself, 
yi a gorgeous golden state palanquin^ sparkling widi 
jewels and mounted on the back of a Beautiful royal 
elephant, proceecL''-1.4o her father’s house. 

^ It was the heighVof summer in the land. The Ixlazing 
sunshine poured -down on the royal procession, and^even 
the Queen in all the luxury of her travelling equipment 
felt uncomfcyrtable. In the distance rose the cool grove 
of Lumbini, thcfc famous pleasure gardens.” * Here the 
Queen decided to rest for a while before stal-ting on her 
Journey again. She descended* from her seat tb stroll 
dirough the shadowy glaldes <jf d^e gardens. Many 
varieties of stnange and attractive tftes were there, with 
exquisite flowers and rich perfurqe. !ftut the most 
beautiful of all was the tall (koka tree* with its wide- 
spreading boughs, thick green leaves and bud-eyvereW 
branches which bent "down and touch(?d^lK; ground. 

Attracted* by the gentle shade of tWs mighty tree, 
Queen Maha Maya and her handiftai(^ns advanced, 
and tjfe brilliant sunshine fild^ into the subdufd light 
of the Bower. The houj had come. Shg stretched 
out her hand to one^ of ^h^ scarlet-blossomed braftches 

* Probably Devadaha is the name of a latte. The famous Lum4ftni 
garden is half way between the city of Kapilavastu and the olc^town of 
Devadaha. This kingdom was Buddha’s maternal grandfatlier'*s estate. 

* The Lumbini gairden is now called the Rumin Dei in Ckirakhpuf 
district, Nepal Terrai.^ On% can go either by bus from Gorakhpur or 
from the railway station of JJowgarh. At the garden was discovered a 
pillar of King Asoka with an inscription ‘ Here the feuddhj Sakyamuni 
was bom \ Kapilavastu'Iav about twdlvc miles west of this garden. 
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for support, and from her right side above her waist, 
all the story goes, came forth her infant son. The month 
was Vaishakha, the first of the year, and the moon was 
foil.' 

Thus was born in the year 623 b.c. Prince Siddhartha 
of the family of the Aryan Kshatriya kings, warrior 
b^ ca*te and Adicca by clan, who, in later years, was 
to surpass in wisdom and righteousness all the Brahmans 
of the realm. * 

^ JThe wqpderful news spread, andjt^the cradle of the 
royal ‘child hastened chiefs and ceuftiers to pay their 
homage, scattering before him beautiful flowers and 
presei^ts. Queen Maha Maya, however, died on the 
seventh day after the birth of Siddhartha. 

Among those who came to see the in^nt Prince was a 
Brahman, named Acita, famed for his knowledge arid 
scholaiship and for the interpretation of signs ; but 
beholding the child hi wept, and said : ‘ I am old 
and shall not live to see the glory of the Almighty One. 
For thy son,’ he said to the King, ‘ will rule the world 
by love and will bring deliverance to all who are caught 
ih the^et of ignoranc^and folly.’ The King was pleased, 
and ‘named* Ws* little son Siddhartha, which means 
‘ One who has attained all his desires ’. 

The King gave*orders that none but the young and 
fair shquld come near tlje <!lhild. ‘The little Prince was 
brought up with the greatest care, and lived m the 
beaiftiful palace surrounded '“by lovely gardens and 
•enclosed in a great park. He had for teachers the 
wisest*m?n in his father’s kingdom. His least desire 
;>vas granted, if not anticipated, and he was surrounded 
by playmates selected from the noblek families of the 
state. But ha was never boisteraus jn disposition and 
did not dare much for roisy games. He liked better 
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to wander about the beautiful gardens iSy himself. 
Everyone in the palace noticed iJow serenely calm atid 
thoughtful was his disposition, in spite of all the gaiety of 
his surroundings and his youth* 

There were temples inside the palace where the 
priests chanted hymns, and the King, princes and 
niembers of the royal family and their subject^catne 
^for worship. Sacrifices took place thq^e, which all the 
boys enjoyed seeing ; they shouted theit delight when 
the victim died*: but not so the little Pjince. jOn 
ceremonial and other occasions there was feasting and 
drinking after the temple ritual ended, but from this 
also the young Prince refrained, preferring to bf alone 
with his own thoughts. < 

One afternoon, while he sat quietly uncfer a bower 
in the garden, a duck fell from above at* the Prince’s 
feet. Afte^ taking it up, he ft)und a bleeding^ wound 
with an arrow sticlung i« the •bird’s breast. Shocked 
with grief at peeing so much suffeihig, he extracted the 
arrow and bound up the wound. ^ His .cousin, Deva- 
datta, ran up to him and ask#d for ther bird as he had 
shot it, but Siddhartha would not give it to him^sayiflg 
that it belonged nof to him who had t ed to take its 
life, but to ‘him who had saved it. 

When the Prince grew up his faflhe^ built for him 
three^ palaces, where he d^ejf at different seasons of 
the year. Each wjas of th^ utmost luxury, aqd hundreds 
of beautiful dancing gii^ appointed for his enter- 
tainment. Then at the age of eighteen the King wistetf 
his son to marry. In this way he hoped tq lead him 
to a worldly life. A great feast was arranged, to which 
were invited all* the .young •robles who had sisters, so 
that Gautama could «ee and choose for* himself. And 
amongst the fairest Vas the Piince’s cousin, Ydshodhara. 
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On the * last day of the revels Gautama distributed 
jewels as mementoes amongst his departing guests. 
Yashodhara came last, and there was nothing left for 
her, but Gautama took from his own neck the garland of 
flowers and placed it round her neck, choosing her for 
his bride. 

But* Yashodhara’s father did not wish a daughter 
of his to marry ope who was not a warrior and Gautama, 
hearing this, pVoclaimed a contest. To the tournament 
caqae all ,the bravest warriors, allvthe most skilful 
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marksmen, and alk the finest wrestlere in the kingdom. 
With^, these the Prince would compete and exhibit his 
prowe^. His relatives feared for him. ‘ How,’ said 
they, ‘ will you be able to hit vhe quickly-tprning boar, 
you who haVe alwaysjefused to aim at any living thing ? ’ 
Gautama orlly laughed,* and on the day he outstripped 
everyoife and carried off all the prizes. Thys at the age 
of eighteen, Prince, Siddhatrtha, ' through surpassing 
all in a contest of mjtnly feats, won the heautiful Princess 
Yashodhara, and t|ie wedding was celebrated with the 
utmost magnificence. 

‘All ^as now prospering, and the King felt that his 
son was safely ^jeftled in* life. Several years passed on. 
A beautiful garden was laid out for the yOung Princt- 
on the other sifie df the city. This garden was so lovely 
that it jvas called the Qirdfen of Delight. Greaj trees 
threw theif shade all around, these were masses of 
flowtt’s — scarlet, purple and^wlfite— fountains in marble 
%a«ins^and in the midst a wonderful pavilion for rest 
during th^ heat of the day. The King felt sure that 
if his son once saw this garden he would be content 
and wish for nothing further, so«he ordained that the 
Prince should *visit it. 

A proclamation was issued, commanding that the 
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streets of the city through which the royal procession 
would pass should be gorgeously decorated. Flags and 
banners were to be hung from the windows, and none 
but the young and fair were to be seen, in the streets ; 
through this gay scene the Prince was t® pass in his royal 
chariot to visit the marvellous garden. 

•The magnificent cavalcade set forth and all went well 
until at the corner of a street the PrinCe.saw, creeping 
slowly along, the pathetic figure of an old and decrepit 
w<i»an, who humbly begged for alms from the •joy?)iJs 
'•'crowd. 

‘ What kind of man is this ? ’ exclaimed the Prince, 
seeing poverty-stricken age for the first time in hi^ life. 

Sire,' answeied his cnarioteer, ‘it is ar^aged rtian 
bowed down with years.’ 

‘ Are all men, then, or this pian only,’ inquyed the 
Prince, ‘ sitbject to ^ge ?^’ And there was only one 
reply, ‘ All men, O Prince ! ’ 

All pleasure in the wondrous garden was quenched 
by this reply. Of what avaiLsuch^tran^ent pleasures 
of the world if the end of all wa# what he had jujt 
witnessed. Sadly th^ Prince turmd hqir^^ wards, reflect- 
ing deeply on the»decay of life. 

Another day the Prince drove fo^th again, and by 
the roadside lay a sick man- in terrible Sgony. Never 
beforffhad Gautama seen si^nfts of any sort, and he was 
stricken with horrdr to in answer to His incyiiry, 

that all men were subject t« be s«zed at any time with, 
diseases and maladies such as had overtaken the unhappy 
sufferer before him. Once more the cavalcadfi returned 
without having seen the Garden of Delight. 

A third day was fiied for the visit, but again it was 
thwarted . A fune!^! procession descended the Jseflagged 
and decorated street with a lifeless body in its midst. 
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Flpwers and garlands .were strewn over the corpse, and 
the followers, bowed down with grief, cried out from 
time to time, ‘ Call on the name of Lord as they 
proceeded. Once more the Prince sought an explana- 
tion of his charioteer, and learned that this was Death, 
the Iqst and greatest enemy of man, who,, comes to high 
an9 low alike, and from whom there is no escape. 

In silent an^ Sorrowful meditation the young Prince 
returned home, and the treasures of his palace were as 
nofhing tO him, for now he knew they were only his 
for a time, and that the fate of those men whom he had 
seen would surely and inevitably be his. 

On the fourth occasion another sight met the Prince’s 
eyes. Aloijg the road came a" man clad in mean gar- 
ments and c^rying a beggar’s bowl, but'ierenc, dignified 
and s^f-con trolled. *‘riow could one apparently sc 
poor have attained such peace and, content ?• Who was 
he ? The charioteer, Chandaka, was appealed to, and 
answered ; ‘ My lord, he is sanyasi, a holy fiian. He has 
abandoned . aH ^destres, pontrolled all passions, suffers 
np envy, and begs his daily food.’ 

A light daw^e4 on *Gautama. ]^ot in riches, power 
luxury* and wealth lay the secret of Eternal Life, but ir 
renunciation, poverty, self-control and meditation. 

The rumouf of his son’s- adventures reached the ear: 
of the King. In spite tif nis strict orders, the Princ< 
had become acquainted with ^ge. Disease and Death 
Jit was useless issuing orders tfor the punishment of thos< 
wfib had thus shown themselves ; they were nowhen 
to be fotthd. The blow he dreaded was falling, as h< 
iSaw his son abandoning more and more the life o 
pleasure usual for a royal Prince. 

He summoned his Prime Mfnijtfer and redoublet 
his precautions. Triple *walls were built round hi 
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son’s palace. More guards were jnounted. The king- 
dom was ransacked for more *and more beautiml 
danrin g girls, who were commanded never to cease 
their efforts to divert the Prince’s mind with music 
and pleasure. His devoted wife, Yashodhara, was 
troubled and suffered many dreams of the davs tfiat 
were to come. 

But the three terrible sights which he^had seen had 
sunk far too deep into the heart of Prince Siddhartha 
to be eradicated by material pleasures. Old 
Disease, and lastly Death would inevitably come, and 
the more he reflected on these the more triviai and 
unworthy appeared to him the life of heedless pleasure 
which was apparently hfs lot. He could h^dly eat or 
sleep, but wandfered round his gorgeous palace day and 
nigflt, searching for a solution *of* the terrible nroblem 
which confronted hiiji. All who are born must die, and 
all who die must be reborn. There was neither begin- 
ning nor end*to the Wheel of Life. 

It was midnight, and for. Gautama? now in his 
twenty-ninth year, there was no r^t. %11 the eveni^ 
had been given over ^o revelry. sMicet musv: and fri\iplous 
play while beautiful maidens* had dan<.'.:tl their most 
alluring dances in the hope of roiising in their royal 
master some sign of interest- Outside a»glorious moon 
flooded the gardens *with nghf, and, wearied with the 
revels, the Prince arose •and wept into the garden, 
seeking in the silenc^of tkernght^in answer to the riddle^ 
which constantly troubled him. He sat down linn^th 
a great jambu tree, and to him there seemed to come a 
light and the knowledge of the way of peace. 

For a time Siddhtirtha reflected on the wonderful 
revelation, then ^rose and slowly *re-eijtered the 
palace. He traversed the fnarble courts, bathed in 
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silver moonlight and silent now save for the playing 
fountains, and entered the great hall where the dancing 
girls were lying, wrapped in deepest slumber, their 
musical instruments beside them. There they lay, 
just as they had sunk down to rest, careless of their 
appeg.rance, dishevelled in their clothipg, and looking 
to^his sad mind very like lifeless bodies. For him liot 
only had they peused to be attractive, but they were even 
repulsive, and he marvelled how a man could succumb 
to ^asgion* if he were not seduced by dress, jewels and 
artificial allurements. 

Silently he left the hall. He must flee the palace ; 
but hctw ? Guards were everywhere, and the Prince, 
though nojninallv free, was Virtually imprisoned by 
his father. , 

He .sought his ' faithful charioteer, Chandaka. 

‘ Chandaka ! arise and saddle my hprse Kanlaka quickly 
and quietly. We • mhst go hence ! ’ And while 
Chandaka went for the horse SiddharTha 'stole away to 
take one mertf look\at hi| wife and little son. 

^In the midst of thg gay assembly the Princess Yashod- 
harattey sweetly, sleeping on her bed, strewn thick 
with the swe^t-scented jasmine flowery her newly-born 
son in her arms! 1 he Prince yearned to gather up. the* 
tiny child in hiS arms for a hst kiss, but feared to awaken 
the mother ; so with teaft imhis eyes he took a last fond 
look, bent ‘down apd kissed this wife’s feet. Then he 
silently drew the silkerticurtains and left the chamber. 

fn 4he palace court-yard stood the mighty horse 
ready saddled, with Chandaka, the faithful charioteer, 
awaiting the arrival of his master. Silently Siddhartha 
mounted his horse Kanta*ka, stolte through the great 
gates of thp paface, past the sleepihg^guards, gained the 
high road, and then urged the horse into a gallop. 
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As dawn broke they reached and forded the river 
Anoma. When he reached the Farther bank the Prince 
dismounted and told his faithful follower that the time 
had now come for them to part* One by one he divested 
himself of his gorgeous jewels and Ijiis princely robes, 
until nothing^remained but the fine white muslin uilQer- 
garments. Then from the woods appeared a^iJhter 
bearing in his hands the russet robes ®f^a hermit. The 
Prince took these, clad himself in them and, handing 
his fine muslins to Chandaka, disappeared ipto* the 
forest. 

Sadly Chandaka turned homewards, weeping and 
wailing, leading Kantaka to the city of Kapilavastu 
with a great load of sdrrow, while Siddh^rtha tarried 
in the forest Alone. For seven ^long y^rs he dwelt 
at ^aya in the forest searchiilg Tor the way of escape 
from the three terfible woes.* He searched in many 
places where he hoped to obiSin^jeace and knowledge 
from higher powers. No penance was too hard for him 
to perform, no fast too severe for jiim to endure. He 
reduced his food to the smaHest tjuarftity sufficient ^to 
support life, subjected himself* to the most rigorous 
self-discipline anri at last becaiTie so weal .^fliat h% fainted 
and lay on the ground as if dead. But still the longed-for 
Enlightenment was yet to epme. 

Attracted by the ’story Cf Ms mortifications* and the 
rigour of his life, five #vanderiug Brahman hermits 
attached themselvei to hijfi an^ became his disciples^ 
watchfully waiting to see the final results of Bi^dha’s 
austerities. The fame of his holiness had now spread 
through the surrounding country, and villagers flocked 
to receive his blessings. Sdated under the old Bodhi 
tree on the bankpf the Niranjana river,* no w^ called the 
river Phalgu, he still meditated on the great Secret, with 
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the firm resolve that until he had attained his goal he 
would not move from t^ie place. 

At last that night it came. He received the Light, 
and it grew clear to him that mortifications and fasts 
and all the terrible austerities to which he had subjected 
his b(^y were unavailing ; he knew now that it was 
the inward thirst for life which was the cause of all the 
evil in the worl^l.*- Could men but rid themselves of all • 
desire, then they would be happy, and the three great 
w»ci would be conquered. This freedom was Nirvana, 
and the life of struggle towards it he called the Way 
of Peace. So he attained the great Enlightenment and 
became* Buddha on the full moon day of Vaishakha, 
587 B.C. 

A flood of .peace fi^ed his mind. NoV he would be 
able to sjiow mankind the path of Righteousness, and *the 
sorrows of Life would be vanquished. Rising, he went^ 
down into the river *0 bathe and refresh himself with 
the cool water. After bathing he found thdt he had not 
strength enough to waise. himself out of the water, so 
w^ak had he become through his long fasts. Espying 
the bsanch of ap pverhanging banyan tree, he grasped 
it and with ib aid readied the bank* where he sank 
down as if dead. Now a beautiful maiden Sujata, -the 
daughter of Gdparaja, a rkh landholder of a village 
nearby, woke up long, loilg obfore dawn, feeling uneasy. 
SomeAing *urged her to go* with fbod to the Lord 
^uddha. From her flither* great herd of cows she 
chose ^e finest black one, and with great devotion 
cooked rict with its milk. Then long before the sun 
vt^as up, the morning dew still hanging from each blade 
of grass, slie carried this rmlk-rice*on a golden dish on 
her head fo tire thin, frail, fair figyr% of the Princely 
Ascetic lying on the grouifd under the old Bodhi tree. 
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She humbly presented her offexings with a reverent 
obeisance to the Buddha. Being too weak to murmur 
a word, the Buddha ate the sweet milk-rice, was 
strengthened and refreshed, and blessed Sujata, the 
village maiden. Thus ‘ gaining strength aloof from 
desire ’, he meditated again. 

When the five Brahman ascetic-disciples saw ^e 
•Buddha taking solid food from the vifiage girl, they 
disappointedly said : ‘ Our master has turned back 
from his goal just when he was on the very point of 
reaching it. The Gautama giving up exertion falls 
into luxury again.’ Then they all deserted him and 
left for Benares. 

But Mara, the Evil (3ne, viewed the Ei^ightenment 
of tne holy iftan with hatred. / He determined to 
overthrow him, so assembling *alf his demon hosts and 
^mounting his terrible war elephant, he advancea against 
the Tree of Wisdom, where saf the Buddha surrounded 
by the angelS of heaven. So frightful was the sight of 
the Evil One that all fled, paving the* Lord Buddha 
alone. 

Then the leader o^ the hosts of^he Evfl One advanced, 
^ disguised as a raessenger and T^earing a HiStter f«om the 
princes of his old home, imploring him to come to their 
assistance, for ‘great cal^ities had ^jefallen them. 
Devadatta, his cousin, hacf usftrped the throney cast his 
old father into prison, and held asrf:^ptives his dear wife 
and only son. But ihe^ud’dha, Jn spite of this dreadful 
news, was not to be turned from his high pjjrjJbse. 
Then came forward Mara’s three beautiful ‘daughters, 
and they used ajl their seductive arts to tempt the holy 
man : they danced Isefore ^im, offering him the lord- 
ship of the world,*ljuf as they approached hinj they were 
turned into hideous hags. Mara was now enraged at 
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the failure of all his devices to tempt the Buddha away 
from his chosen path, and, rallying his evil troops, 
hurled them at the saint. A terrific thunder-storm 
accompanied by a violent whirlwind burst upon him, 
and deadly poisoned weapons, burning coals and 
scoriilil^ng sand filled the air around him, while a fearful 
darkness descended ; but all was of no avail, for the 
fierce thunder-]bdlts changed into lotus blooms which 
fell harmlessly and carpeted the ground, while perfumes 
filtetl the air, and in the glory that burst forth Mara 
and his evil hosts fled away discomfited. 

This? episode of Gautama’s combat with Mara is a 
psychological representation of the struggle that was 
going on be/^ween the satanic and angelic tendencies of 
Gautama’s rrjind, and the victory of the* latter over the 
former. ^ Covetousness, discontent, hunger, thirst, 
laziness, dullness, fear, doubt, disparagement; stubborn- 
ness, love of glory end hospitality, ill-earned fame, 
self-exaltation, and condenraliation of otherS formed the 
whole array of* Mara’s or^fhe Black One's army. 

for seven weeks Icngeir the Buddha remained in his 
old position unjler thooBodhi tree, meditating on the 
glories ®f NiiVvna, ^e complete cessation of all sorrows 
for which he had to wander so long through this round 
of rebirths. Then he aros<«> left the forest, and went 
forth into the world onc^r rmre, to spread abroad the 
good lidingisf of the W?y of Peaoe^. ‘ 

, Leaving the quiet wpods of Uruvela, the Buddha set 
out bmfoot to Benares, about a hundred and fifty miles 
from there*. He thus came, at a place near Benares 
dalled Isipatana, to the Deer Park ‘ Mrigadava ’, now 
known as Sarnath, where ‘ the fivfe Brahman ascetics 
who had ^een‘ his former attendants and disciples 
at Uruvela lived. Theif names were Kondanna, 
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Bhaddiya, Assaji, Vappa and Mahanama. These five 
hermits saw him approaching and determined that tlfey 
would pay him no reverence but merely show him those 
courtesies which were owing to his human birth. But 
the Buddha divined their intention and met them with 
such overwhelming love that they were ashamedyffid, 
jjsing, paid him all the honour and reVference tHat fvas 
,due to a Master. 

When they were seated, he first unfol 3 ed to them his 
doctrines, the four Noble Truths, namely the rkoble TBUjh 
of Suffering, the second Truth of the Origin of Suffering, 
the third Truth of the Annihilation of Sufjpring, 
and the path leading to the Destruction of Suffering. 
Now it was, very clear to* the disciples of the faster that 
thoiv. ..VIS no df'wial of the fact that ihere was suffering in 
thi:? world and there was the w^ to get rid of this cease- 
less suffering. Then, being requested by the cnsciples, 
•the Master narrated to th£m the IJightfold Path leading 
to the Annihilation of Sufftomg. *This was the noble 
Eightfold Path which con^ts o^ (i) .right under- 
standing or views ; (2) right min(jednftss or resolution 
or thoughts ; (3) right speech^ (4) right action or 

deeds ; (5) right^Iiving or mode of liveli^od ; (f) right 
'endeavour or exertion or effort ; {y!) rigni attentiveness 
or recollection ,or mindfulness, anft lastly (8) right 
conc^tration or tnedit^oa. The Master then 
requested them to follo\%the Eightfold Path in order 
to rid themselves of,cea?el^s sufjpring and to attain the 
supreme bliss of Nirvana — the w^y to deathles^ess — 
the state that leads beyond all lives and deaths. 

These disciples received and practised his precepts 
with such eagerness and assi-^uity that, at the end, the^i 
themselves were filled with the Divine* Fire, and sel 
forth to carry his ^tessage to<he world. These ascetics 
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were the first five Arhats. Arhat is the name given 
to* one who in this Kfe realizes the state that is not 
subject to birth or death, which is Nirvana. Thus 
they were the first members of the Sangha or the order 
of Bhikkhus acknowledging the Lord Buddha as the 
Mh^r. From here the Buddha sent forth sixty 
diSlipies to preach all round the country. 

In the Deer Park ‘ Mrigadava now called Sarnath,, 
near Benares, the Buddha preached his first great sermon, 
tho'faipie otf which spread all over India, till it presently 
reached the ears of the old King Shuddhodana, who, 
reali:^'ng that this wonderful preacher was the Prince, 
his son, sent messengers desiring that the Holy One 
should visit him. And after receiving his piessage the 
Buddha sent word tl^at he was returning home. 

It wp almost the 'end of the cold season when* the 
Holy One, accompanied by a great number of his 
disciples, set forth foff Kapilztvastu. Spring was in th6 
air, the grass was gr^en, biyJs were singings and the road 
on either side wzys borcfiered with trees laden with 
gorgeous scarldi blgssoi/s. When he neared the city 
tfie whple populace c^me out to greet him with flowers 
in theif hancl^to scatter* in his path the great nobles 
with their ladids and an escort of soldiers assembled to* 
give a royal r<?cefition to the son of their King ; but 
walking, slowly througk f^e crowd, and connecting 
alms in his little mendicanj^’s bowl came a humble 
beggkr man clad in th^,tattei;ed yellpw robes of a wander- 
in^l^ar, in whom, tb their amazement, they recognized 
the Prince. Through the gates of the city he came, 
'passed the crowded streets, and amidst the acclama- 
tions of the multitudes entered the gate of the palace. 
The Princess,* being told of this entry, reported it 
to the King, who at once<-went out to remonstrate with 
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his son, saying tha! to appear zs a beggar 'was to put 
the royal family to shame. ‘ Notfone of all our ances^rs 
ever begged his bread,’ said the King. 

‘ But my ancestry is that of ihe Buddhas,’ replied his 
son, ‘ and every one of them lived ugon alms.’ Upon 
this the old King was converted, and taking his^n’s 
begging bowl* in his hand, conducted liim witB^^ry 
honour into the palace. 

Then he visited the rooms of his wife, 'V^shodhara, who 
had not come with the rest of the family tew greet hiyti, 
for she wished to welcome him alone in his own part of 
the palace. As soon as she saw him she fell at ||is feet 
and did homage to him. Then he sav/ that she too had 
tried to follow her belovad husband on the Path of Peace. 
No longer was* she wearing the rich robes and jewels 
of a princess, but was clad in a pl2^n russet^garment and 
had worn the same sad clothing ever since his departure. 

* But the Buddha had ribt ye* sgen his little son. So 
on the moruow his mothe^t dres^d him in his most 
gorgeous robes and splendid jewe^, and sent him to 
ask his father for his inheritance, JielliAg the boy that 
his father possessed great miney^pf wealth whicl^ would 
be his by right. 

The boy hesitated at first, for he |p.ad laown no father 
save the old Kyig, but his mother, taking him to the 
window, pointed ou1» to hxfi t^e Buddha who was then 
passing through the gate. ^ The bo^ went straight to him 
and asked him frankly ftr his inheritance. The Bdddha 
gazed at him for a moment and%ien turning to o^ 
his disciples said to him, ‘ Give ! ’ And Yashodhara 
knew that her husband would receive the boy amongsV 
his disciples. So Rahula, toi*, received the yellow robe. 

Gautama Buddha’f teaching now began to spread, 
and thousands of converts ware made, inclu^mg kings. 
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noblemen, Brahmans, ^ and a great* number of house- 
holders. The Master '"now set out for Rajagriha, the 
capital city of Magadha, and halted for a little while 



great number ,pf me Shakya princes followed him to 
join his, disciples, among w^^om were his two ccjpsins, 
Ananda, who became his ^personal attendant, and 
^Devadatta. At Sravasti anomer great convert was 

^ Sr^asti is a very great" and important ancient city It is in the 
Gonda district. United Provinces, only ten miles from the Balarampur 
milway station. Balarampur is a Hindu State by the bend of the river 
Kapti. On the borders of Gonda is the famous Bu^dhiJ't Jetavana, where 
the Buddha lived and preached hit gospels in twenty-five varsavasas^ i.c. 
during the rainy s^ons of four months in jpach year. Anathapindaka 
belonged to this place. One can go to the site oij l^avasthi by tanga, motor 
car or on foot. 
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Seth Anathapindakd, a very wealthy merchant, who, 
hearing of his fame, gave a greats sum of money to the 
Order, and begged the Master to visit his home. Then 
all along the road which stretched between Rajagriha 
and Sravasti, the merchant’s home, he caused to be 
built at every league a resting-place (vlhara) and a^he 
end of the joufney at Veluvana he bought, for asaff^h 
^old as would cover the ground, a beautiful grove in 
which he erected a wonderful house for llie Master and 
his disciples, with fine halls, wide terraces and beaut|rul 
tanks, and cells around it for the eighty disciples. * Wheli 
the Buddha saw it Anathapindaka asked him what he 
should do with it, to which the Buddha replied mat it 
should be bestowed on the Order. Then the merchant 
took a golden vessel, and from it poured tome water 
into* the Master’s hand, confirming the gifte 

Round this beautiful monastery there were dloisters, 
surrounded by lotu§-pooh, fragrant mango trees and 
slender fan palms, with l^hyan# trees, whose roots 
dropping from the branches^ formed new stems, thus 
making shady groves and le^ w^ks from each tree. 
The Master occupied a special c^l — the Gandha-Kuti, 
or Apartment of Fra^antSmelU-^n the ^:pousJetdvana 
‘convent near Sravasti. 

There was also another famous g«ov^ — the Bamboo 
Grove — given by King Bii^^s|ra, in which the ^Buddha 
passed the first ye^r of his ministration. Thf next three 
rainy seasons were sp«it in the* Bamboo Gro\ies af 
Rajagriha near Nalanda. *Ther^it was that he tajjghi* 
that the offering of Righteousness was better, thanthat 
of material sacrifices, and he stood as a champion for, 
the beasts of the*fiel(^^, whom men so thoughtlessly and 
wantonly torturecj and slew. He was always for com- 
passion and merc^. 
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That the Sangha or the assembly of his disciples grev 
s(f rapidly was certainly not due to the ease of lift 
Gautama Buddha offered men. We get many glimpse: 
of their austerity as they slept on the bare earth with nc 
covering but the yellow robe : ‘ Cold, Master, is the 
wilder night ; the time of frost is coming ; rough is th« 
gr«uh J with the treading of the hoofs of'catde ; thin ij 
the couch of leaves, and light is the yellow robe 5 
the winter wiild blows keen,’ said a dweller in Alavi as 
Ijecsaw the Teacher seated in the midst of the Sinsapa 
Forest absorbed in meditation. 

Anyongst his converts were a great number of prin- 
cesses, accustomed only to walk upon smooth marble 
and to be protected from the 'heat of the sun and the 
violence of* the wind. The Buddha’s mother had died 
long before.'^ Mean^vliile the old King Shuddhodana 
also died. Queen Maiiapajapati, the Buddha’s own 
mother’s sister, want^id <to retire from the household life.' 
At that time five hdndredZadies from tha wealthy and 
aristocratic families^ of KVpilavastu came to Mahapaja- 
pati and requested^ hereto take them to the Master. 
Mahapajapati cut off^lrer hair and, putting on yellow 
robes ^long-yith those- five hundred ladies, set out 
on foot towards ♦Vaj^ali (in the northern part of Bihar), 
where the Mastei*" was residing. Then with her feet 
swollen on account of h^r Itjng wadk and with the dust 
of the road still upon her, S£\d and dejected, she stood 
weeping outside the vihara. ''She, with the help of 
*Ana!5^a the beloved '''discip'le of Buddha, secured the 
Master’s permission to enter into the Holy Order on the 
•condition that they would be called Blukkhunis and 
would follow strictly the Eight Rides, which were more 
rigid than those for monks. Thus Mahapajapati and 
the five hundred ladies assembled before the Buddha, 
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agreed gladly to follow and obey the rules with great 
devotion and were converted ihto the Order of fhe 
Bhikkhunis. So Mahapajapati became the first Bhik- 
khuni. After this the Buddhif realized that the time 
had come to establish a proper order^ of Bhikkhunis or 
nuns. 

The ministration of the Buddha did ‘not go Shtifely 
.unopposed. Not only were the Brahmans often his 
great opponents, but also some of the powerful kings, 
who from countless past births had been his qpeimgs. 
The Buddha, however, knowing* of their enmity, 
always spoke well of them, and occasionally preached 
to them, and finally prevailed by means of his great 
patience and forbearance. 

A Brahman, "by name Bavari, living on the banks of 
the* Godavari was performing S&cfificial rites, ^nother 
Brahman arrived after a long* journey and asked him 
*to give him five hundred Coins. • ^vari, poor as he was, 
was not in apposition to satfefy thi? request, whereupon 
the fiery guest, being enragq^, cuj^sed Bavari that his 
head would be rent into seve» pieces. Bavari became 
anxious when he he^ard this. \ god who was Jdnd *to 
him assured himj;hat the guestVas a if a'!1^J*and therefore 
could not ‘possibly know the meaning of the curse, 
and advised him to go to ^e Buddha ®f Sravasti and 
ask him to explaiit thesf’ things. Bavari called his 
sixteen disciples, Ajita a®d others, ^and asked them to 
approach the Budc^ia,* wj^ tt^se questions in mind. 
They started on their long journey, through vast >»wns, 
such as Paithana in Aurangabad district, Mahishmati, 
Ujjain, Vidisa (modern Bhilsa), Vanasabhaya, ?iosambi 
(near Allahabad), Saketa. *Sravasti, Setvya, Kapila* 
vastu, Kushinagara,* Pava and Rajagriha, ^e capital 
of the Magadhas, where the Buddha had gone from 
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Sravasti. When the Buddha saw them approaching, 
h^ could at once gue^Ss what queries they had in their 
minds and satisfied them by^ explaining the meaning of 
the curse. Bavari and 'his disciples were convinced of 
his miraculous powers and his supreme knowledge. 
Tli^ prostrated themselves before him and then the 
BudcChSi blessed* them. 

At the close of the wet season, the Master and all, 
disciples woulcf mingle once more with the busy throng 
o^ men. The day was most carefully planned. Rising 
at early dawn, Gautama would go out either alone or 
with l^is followers to the village or town collecting alms. 
He would then break his fast, and would discourse to 
the monks, and give them exertises in meditjition suited 
to their attainments. They would then leave him, 
going e^ach to his fivaurite spot to meditate, whilst 
Gautama would lie dowh on his right side ‘.in the lion 
posture ’ in a quiet cJiaaiber,‘or, better still in the cool* 
shade of the forest,*' and /.est — not sleeping, yet not 
practising sysrtematjc mraitation. Then the people 
would come to hin\ for^is teachings. When he had 
ta*ken pity oh them ancjmad preached to them, he would 
bathe jnd sp^d' a perfod of medit^on in the cool 
of the evening. * Ai\d in the first watch of the night he ‘ 
would answer 4the*^questioi^ of the disciples or preach 
to them.again, on ‘ Dha«ma|, the "Law of Delive^jance. 
The Buddha commanded hi% followers to return love 
for h&tred, forgiveness, for ^jvft'ieSj good for evil and 
Vutli^br falsehood. 

While his discussions with the learned were more or 
'less fornwl and often logical, in his conversation with 
ordinary men the Master generally resorted to similes 
and parables, fables and folk-lore^ historical anecdotes 
and episodes, proverbs «and popular sayings. His 
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similes and parables were drawn for the most part from 
the jungle — the spoor of elephants, the ways of wood- 
men, the life of trees — or from the village : herdsman, 
farmer, potter, charioteer, all provided him with 
images, whilst the current folk-lore, of his day was 
converted to jreligious purposes. The great thing^ of 
- nature too — the ‘ patient earth ’, the wonderful*mdbn, 

• the sun in his splendour, the majesti® rivers — all these 
supplied him with a wealth of imagery. 

It is said of him that, when asked by a fern^pr wfey 
he did not work for his living, he* answered with thft 
charming parable of the Sower, in which Gagitama 
claims that he, too, is a farmer, and that he sows seed 
whose crop is ambrosia ; which of cours^ led to the 
farmer’s conversion. As the Buddha’s foremost disciple, 
the* venerable Sariputta, remaVk^d : ‘ It is by similes 
that men come ofteij to understanding.’ 

Suffering is caused by cravi?ig*of a wrong sort ; to 
get rid of this'craving we mufe adopt right moral conduct. 
The Buddha wanted his foUpwer^ monks and house- 
holders to abstain from such^isoussions as are likely 
to stir up quarrels ignong diffe\nt sects. The Buddtia 
saw the people *vri thing in p'hin. Hi %friking|i similes 
entered straight into the heart. How true to life it 
appears when a fool is co#npared fo » pot half-filled 
withavater, or to a *noisy rivulet, and a wise man to a 
calm serene lake, 'or to a* broad silent ruin • or that in 
which a man who sjaccTimbs to jjeath while he is in tlr^ 
midst of his relatives, talking to tliem, is compart to a 
cow that is taken to the butcher’s block of execution ; or 
that in which t^e people of the world who are alwayif 
tussling with one another, *are compared to fishes in 
scanty water that ^tfuggle for existence.* 

While the Buddha was rbaming from one place to 
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another he converted the village folk who used to come 
to* the Master on heaVing of his supernatural powers. 
Once a village woman came to the Master with her dead 
son. Being asked by the Buddha what she wanted, 
she told the Mast,er, ‘ O Lord, I have heard your name 
and^ame, and I know you can do wopderful things 
and a A always kind to the poor. Then please do help 
me by making nny dead son alive.’ At this the Master, 
asked her to go and collect some mustard seeds from a 
hpuse yvhich knew no death. The mother went out 
in h2iste to collect the seeds, but returned back not being 
able tf* gather any, as everywhere she had found ravages 
of death. The woman now realized the impermanent 
nature of a^ll things and became less sorrowful. She, 
being moved by the supernatural powftr of the Lord, 
fell at lys feet and w^ Converted into the Order oPthe 
Bhikkhunis or nuns. 

The Buddha must be «reditl:d with having introduced’ 
reforms into existing condit^ns of Hinduism and Hindu 
society. The success of hijreystem was dtie to his wonder- 
ful personality, his sv^ee^easonableness, his courageous 
and constant insisteiv^ upon a few fundamental 
principles, ant^he way He made his tejichinp accessible 
to all, high or Idw. , 

A wicked da*oitf Anguliri^ala, having .made a garland 
of nine Jiundred and niwet^i fing^’rs, representing the 
number of* murdei^s he hack committed, wanted to 
oompfete the thousand by kijling' eyen his own mother. 
^Dne^y as he saw tile Buddha approaching, the dacoit 
decided that this was his great chance to fulfil his desire 
to complete the garland. But the Buddha’s wonderful 
power brought about a chadge ovenhim. The murderer 
felt that hf codld not approach tlfe ^oble figure. The 
Buddha said to him, * Be still as I am still ’. The fierce 
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murderer felt compelled to listen to him quietly, and 
then he expressed his remorse for all his evil deeds. Then 
the Lord Buddha received him into his Holy Order. 

The teaching of the first Buddhist missionaries was 
eagerly welcomed and, though it foupd acceptance at 
first chiefly ajjiongst the nobility, it was at he^ a 
democratic movement into which Brahmans, *kii%s, 
'Warriors, cultivators, and men and wowien of low caste 
and of no caste, were equally welcomed. 

There would come to him kings and their r^tim#^, 
and other lay people, or Brahnlans and religious 
teachers who had heard of his fame ; and on nrjponlit 
nights when the air is fragrant with the blossoms of 
flowering tr.ees and solemn with the march jf the stars, 
they would sit dhthralled by his discourse <m the eternal 
verities. At other times, his flisliples might J)e seen 
pacing with downcast e^es amongst the villages of 
Magadha and Kosala, giving Hh return for their daily 
food the teadiing of the LaV, which we are reminded 
again and again is ‘ the greatest of^ifts 

To the assembly of men anVi women — Bhikkhus and 
Bhikkhunis — Gautaqja Buddha\[ave fully and without 
reserve his religitus and moraf teaching^> hnd i% was to 
them that he entrusted the handing on of the torch 
when he passed away. Ananda was appointed as his 
su^etsor and for fwent^^fivt years was Gautama’s 
faithful shadow, combining the dmies of fJupil, body- 
servant and chaplain i^th .admi^ble devotion. Yhese 
successors were so devoted to their Lord that one o^ 
his great disciples, Maha Moggallana, said*, ‘ I have 
comprehended tjiie Teacher, I have lived the teaching' 
of the Enlightchod @ne, I have borne the burden of 
His Order and hsfvy thus snapped the tids of Jhe succes- 
sion of births 
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Once, as the Buddha was wandering alone he came 
to the ‘ house of a potW ’ at Rajagriha/ In that house 
there was already dwelling Pukkusati, a former King of 
Takshashila and a friend of King Bimbisara. Gautama 
asked for a nightVs shelter at the potter’s house. He was 
tol^hat a friar of noble birth was already within, but 
he* was allowed to share the hospitality of the house ; 
and the two ipeft sat meditating, till Gautama, noting- 
the serenity of his companion, asked him why he had 
l«ff thf World and who was his teacher. Pukkusati 
replied that it was* the Sakyamuni whom he followed. 
Gauttma Buddha did not make himself known at once, 
but began to expound the Dharma, till Pukkusati cried 
out with joy, ‘ I have found the Master whom I sought ! ’ 
So sure wa^ Gautama’s touch on huAian hearts and 
minds. « More potenl than his method and his word 
was the Blessed One’s wonderful . personality. When^ 
he talked with men, his' serene look inspired them with 
awe and reverence, and ^ lovely voice* struck them 
with rapture 'and ^amaz/ment. To come under his 
s^ell was to be his» forever. His heart always over- 
flowed* with kindness To me^t him was to be 
penetrarted b^Ais love and to know him was^to love him 
for ever. 

The Buddha* ha^ been suffering from a severe illness 
and had ^declared that h*: wruld not live much l«iiger. 
Whilst staying in th| city of {*ava hft was invited to a 

t ' Rajagriha was the capiitCof Kinf Bimbis^a and here for a long time 
the BiSUha resided and preached many important sermons. ‘ Rajagriha ’ 
means ‘ the abode of the kings and the hills of the place are filled with 
bamboo and karnikara groves, Buddhist caves and Jain remains. A her- 
mitage of the Buddha is at Gridhra Kuta. The sitt of the great Nalanda 
monastery (first to twelfth century a.d.) is six^iles from Rajagriha. It is 
thirty-three miles south of the Bakhtiarpur tailv^y junction. One can 
visit these {Aaces^ from Patna or the ancienl^city called Pataliputra, 
which was Asoka’s capital. 
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meal by a blacksmith named Chunda. To do honcjur 
to the Master, the smith prepared a meal of ‘ Sukara- 
maddavam ’ (boar’s delight), a kind of mushroom 
which wild boars much delight to eat. This was the 
principal dish offered to the exalted visitor. The 
Buddha became very faint and, though he set for 
Kushinagara, had to rest many times on the way. 
At last he reached the city and said to Au^nda : ‘ Inform 
the smith Chunda that his offering will bring a great 
reward, for it will be the immediate cause of rfly attaiiTing 
Nirvana.’ The Buddha said this, lest Chunda should 
feel remorse or others might blame him, but hi gave 
strict orders that the rernainder of the offering was to be 
bunVd. Then he lay down on a couch ii> a grove of 
blossoming sal *trees near Kushinagara,' ^n the bank 
of tfie river Hiranyavati, sending a message to inform the 
^Malla Princes of his arr^al. Thus a great company 
of nobles, princes, priests and 'ladies of the court 
assembled ai*ound the Bud^^^ha’s death-bed. None of 
his disciples was more stricken with grief*than Ananda, 
to whom the Buddha left insfructfons about his burj^l 
and the continuance of the rVc. Master said, 

‘ The “ Dhamma ” (the Law) and ule “ Vinaya ” 
(discipline), which I have taught* ^ou, will after my 
death be your master : 

* Kushinagara or Kifthinara ii-fto the south-jvest of the river Gandak, 
about thirty- two miles east of fiforakhpur. United Provinces, and 8ne and 
a half miles west of KaSia police static • It can be reached fron^ 
Gorakhpur, Tashil Deoria or Padrauna railway station by bu^T The 
village is now called Matha Kunwar. Due to the benevolence of Birla 
Brothers, a rest house ‘ dharmashala * has been built for \'isitors. Within 
short distances of eaoh other there is a stupa supposed to contain the 
ashes of the Buddha, a stbne recumbent Nirvana image of the dying 
Buddha fourteen cubits iongf and several old and new ^Piharas. Every year 
many Buddhists assemblt here to perform the Vaishakhi t’umima Puja 
and a fair is also held there on the occasion. 
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“ The Law be your refuge ! 

The Law be your shelter ! 

Do not look for any other refuge ! ” ’ 

When Ananda wept bitterly, the dying Buddha com- 
forted ^him, saying that, he had done well, and that if 
he persevered he too would win freedom, and he 
prophesied tha^. the very least of those present should at 
last prevail and reach Nirvana. The Buddha’s last 
w^fds ^-wefe : ‘ Decay is inherent in all compound 

things.’ Thus, in 543 b.c. on the Full Moon day of 
Vaishtlkha, after a most remarkably successful ministry 
of 45 long years the Buddha, at the age of 80, succumbed 
to the ineicorable law of Anicca (impermanence) — 
Maha-Parininrana. 

The Malla Princes' wrapped his body in folds of* the 
finest cloth, and for six day^ it lay in state. On the^ 
seventh day it was l^orrit on a magnificent pyre in the 
coronation hall of the Princes, and the hbly body was 
entirely consuVned, kaving only the relics like a heap of 
p(;arls, of which thccl^f, enshrined in glorious monu- 
ments, *were thj fpur te&th, the twq,.cheek-bones and the 
skull. 

Nearly 2,500' yga^s have elapsed since the Buddha 
passed away ffom the earth, and still ‘today one third 
of the pqpulation of the'wo»ld revere the nam“i<;Pthe 
Exaltpd One, who ♦taught tlfc way to attain supreme 
(bliss. The ‘ Bud|^|[,a ’ (thS»^ Enlightened One), 

‘ DhSrma ’ (Doctrine) and the ‘ Sangha ’ (Congrega- 
tion) are called the ‘ Tri-Ratnam ’ or ‘ Three 
Jewels ’ before which even today all faithful Buddhists 
bow down in deep veneration.* The holy formula 
of taking drefuge in Tri-Ratnam *the Holy Trinity 
is still the same as in the Buddha’s time and is sung in 
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Buddhist temples in every part j)f the globe as giy^ 
below : 

‘ Buddham Saranam gacchami ! 

Dhammam Saranam gacchami ' 

Sangham Saranam gacchaftii ! ’ 

‘ I take refuge in the Buddha ? 

I take refuge in the Dhamma ! 

I take refuge in the Sangha ! ^ 

J{mo Buddhaya 



Chapter Four 

MY SECOND VISIT TO AJANTA 


By the middle of the year 1919, the sale of my drawings 
hacl enabled me to save over two hundred pounds, 
wherewith to ljuy the necessary materials for a prolonged 
stay in the jungle, including camping kit and stores. 
I'decided 'to take with me as little as possible, and set off 
with a folding cotj a medicine box, some tinned food, 
a wafer filter, petrol lamps, tins of petrol, rolls of drawing 
and tracing papers, paints and colours, ladders, large 
and smallt drawing boards, and one or. two other 
requisites fo^ life in the open. I had bne servant with 
me as companion and cook. Now the greater expedi- 
tion began, and early in Jjune 1919 I left Calcutta 
for the second time»iri order to study in the age-old 
rock-cut temples, well aware by this timte of the great 
value of my prospective etudies. 

^ On this occasion *1 did not leave the train at Jalgaon, 
but proceeded a little fi^rther, to a station called Pachora, 
on thevnain line of the Gfreat Indian P«ninsular Railway, 
two hundred and tljiirty miles from Bombay. Since my 
last visit I was^glad to findithat a narrow-gauge railway, 
running, north-east tbrAugh Khandesh in Ah'te’.'^iiey 
of the river Tapti^ from Pa*hora jttnetion to Jamner, 
had Ibeen opened ar|c^,that theV^earest point now to the 
Ajaftta caves was Pahur station, twenty-five miles 
from the junction. 

Arriving at Pachora very late at .night, I had to 
wait until morning for the train to Pahur. Being this 
time an, upper-class passenger^ was allowed to 
occupy immediately one of the compartments of the 
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narr6w-gauge railway. The train stood in the fields some 
distance from the station. A nurnber of coolies carried 
my luggage in the dark, and we entered the carriage 
for the night’s rest immediately, instead of remaining 
in the waiting room at the station. 

My servant,, Narayan, soon made beds for us both, 
and we tried to go to sleep till daybreak. * In the ^lla'^e 
some little distance away we heard the •ounds of music, 
with drums and flutes, songs and dances, and also saw 
through the window of the carriage the glowing lighi 
of torches in the distance, piercing thd darkness. It was 
impossible for me to sleep, so I set off to see what festivity 
was on foot, leaving Narayan behind with my belongings 
in ♦^be compjirtment. 

I found that zfh Indian jatra performance was taking 
placi under a gigantic banyan* tfce in an opeti field 
by the side. of the village. In* the middle of a great 
Crowd a youth, dressed uj? as aPgirl, danced and sang 
with considerable grace. Most of*the listeners sat on 
the ground, and a great many tprches* were fixed, 
hanging from the branches of thea tree. The young 
dancer in the centre ^seemed to ^e singing of joys and 
sorrows ; and wljat appeared ^o be a Choir of* about 
twenty peopfe chanted the refrain to the a’fccompaniment 
of drums, flutes and other instrument!, rft was a kind 
of I3.nguage, which I was unable to 

understand ; and as the (lance wa^ but a monotonous 
repetition, it did not.an#ise me eadugh to wish t^sta\ 
there very long. 

Soon the dawn broke through the eastern ’sky, and 
the cocks began ^ to crow. The dogs howled in the 
village ; the lamps 'were aliftady out and the people 
astir. As I came «e^ the station I sa\^^ a s];nall hut, 
and near by a large crowd had assembled. I found that 
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it was a little sweetmeat shop, inside which a nuhiber 
of people were convlfersing cordially with the bearded 
proprietor, to whom they referred as their ‘ mama ’, or 
uncle. The old shopkeeper was frying jilebies — a 
favourite Indian sweetmeat — and serving them hot to 
his' eager and hungry customers. I joiped the crowd 
aAd, having secured a portion of the delicacy, carried 
it back to the tnain to eat with Narayan on our journey 
to Pahur. 

„ 'The, re --were hardly any passengers on this line, 
and there was only one upper-class carriage in the 
trails with three or four lower-class carriages put 
together. My drawing boards were too big to go in the 
luggage v^n, but I explained to the guard the importance 
of conveying them, and they were firfally carried with 
both the doors of thi van open, and a man in change of 
the luggage inside. 

At eight in the, mornin’g our train left Pachorii 
Junction, but soon 'halted again to take up a short and 
stout gentleman who came hurrying along. He was 
dressed in khaki shorts and puttees, and wore a sola 
topee* He came intf my compartment and was also 
boun(h for Pa’nvir. Oifr train finally left the junction 
for Pahur, froln which the caves are only a distance of 
about fourteen n^iles to the south. ». 

The, gentleman who4ia4 so nfearly mis^e^jh/^«i!i^ain 
was a railway engineer, a«id he asked the guard to 
■join’ws in the carri£|^. Amori^st^other luggage he had 
a double-barrelled snot gun, and as we travelled through 
the cotton fields we saw numbers of buck and deer 
feeding in the open fields. My fellow passenger became 
quite excited, and asked the guard to stop the train 
so that hf nti^ht shoot some of thdn. ^ The train stopped, 
and the hunter got down and made towards the herds 
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of deer ; but after a few unsuccessful shots when the 
game scattered, he was obliged td return, disappointfe*(l, 
to the train which was ready to start without him. 

Having passed Sindomi station, we arrived at Pahur 
soon after ten o’clock the same mornii^, and I felt that 
at last I had reached the threshold of my undertaking. 

I was surprised to find no conveyance to carty Ihy 
things to the caves, though I had prewously sent word 
to Ajanta and also to the stationmaster of Pahur. 
Pahur, being the last big village in the British tepitoiTj, 
there was a post office, dak-bungalowand police outpost. 
Here, through the help of a police officer and ^f the 
village headman or patel, I was able to find two bullock 
carf?^ but only one cart*driver. This too v^as no easy 
task to perforn# at Pahur during the cotton season, 
as the people worked long hours in1;he fields, and,earned 
more money than by^ driving carts. 

My servant Narayan tvas anything but a skilful 
cart-driver, so I took the place of tlfe absent driver, and 
we started off in the forenoon to go to Fardapur, 
which was about ten miles away, ^he bullocks in these 
parts are almost wild, and th^ are hard to .drive, 
except by their pjoper masters.* I foufu^this out to my 
cost, for as we descended a slope near iJie bank of the 
river Baghora, the cart ran. off th^ foad and collided 
wi?b«4|j||^jjgplders in* mid-gtreawn. A wheel came off, 
and a tin burst open andgthe kerosene oil it contained 
floated with the curr^n^ I saw it^\yas no good att^pt- 
ing to drive these wila animals any farther, so I left 
Narayan behind with the cart and the luggage till the 
actual driver should come from the fields, and started 
for the caves myself in. the otifer cart. 

On my way, I saw 6n the left many pebple ^nd carts 
gathered together in the bare open space, by the side 
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of a tiny village called Vakod. It was a bright sunny 
afternoon when 1 reached this village, and I was told 
that a bazaar was being held that particulsu* day, this 
being a weekly event. * I was glad to buy some pro- 
visions, such as a few potatoes, bringals, onions, a little 
goats’ meat and some rice. 

Fardapur, Which we reached towards dusk, is a small 
village of great 4antiquity, and the remains of the old 
fort zu:e now used as a village rest-house, called Caravan- 
serai, ivhieh was probably built at the time of Emperor 
Aurangzeb or even earlier, by the Marathas. This 
village being the first border village in H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s territory, the Mohammedan rulers fortified it 
against invasion from the nortn by constructing several 
forts. 

The, river Baghork, 'issuing from the Ajanta caves, 
runs through the village of Fardapur ; the inhabitants 
wash and bathe in it, and driiik its water. The bullocks, 
buffaloes, and in fact all cattle, also drink and lie in 
this stream, and in the summer there is very little water. 
In the monsoon, qp rainy season, the water gets very 
dirty f.nd muddy, bu/ I had not forgotten ^to bring a 
filter with nre. * I’he population of this, village is not more 
than three to ‘four hundred consisting of 'Hindus and 
Mussulmans, oom'b of whom are occupied in cultivating 
cotton ,>and maize ; others, are day labou ^r^g ^bhi^ck- 
smiths, shoemakers^ ^nd washermen. • Unfortunately an 
•uglyS.ooking cotton ^rjill has redmtly been erected on the 
roadside, near the village, and ^s has greatly spoilt the 
picturesque aspect of what would otherwise be a secluded 
romantic spot. 

By the evening I arrived at the travellers’ bungalow, 
and occqpicd* the room where I^had previously stayed 
with my Japanese friends ; but this time I was alone. 
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My Second Visit to Ajanta 

Narayan arrived a littie later witl; the cart and the rejt 
of the luggage, and we began preparations for the evening 
meal. 

We were soon faced with many difficulties. Water 
had to be fetched from the river, which was a good 
distance aways There was wood to be gatl^re^ ; 
and fresh provisions, such as milk and eggs, could 
only be bought at and fetched from th? uillage. From 
next morning, however, I was able to settle down to 
begin my work, and now my daily visits to*the*caveS 
began. 

At this travellers’ bungalow at Fardapur aifyone 
can stay, by paying a h^li-rupee per day (this coin is 
a litdc lowQi in value than the Indian rupee — about 
thirteen annas), provided that th^e is a loom vacant 
and not occupied by any of thp Government officials. 
Anyway, oile has to tak^ one’s own bedding, food, 
and servants. , 

Except for *a dak-bungalow built by the Nizam’s 
Government, accommodation for towists aftd students is 
difficult to obtain, as there is no hotei or boarding housf 
at or near these celebrated cave-Jjefnples, ^While t8uring 
over Ceylon„ I w«s delighted to notice i:][jany firSt-class 
public rest-houses and hotels scattere^ jll over the island 
an^ near every place of inter^t. Such an*establishment 
at or iic&i dr^^ves would hi^ly Wlcome and*^hould 
not, I think, prove*to be without profit to the owr^er. 
\.The situation was*m;ich easier ‘for me this time, as* 
I knew my way to the caves, and had gained some experi- 
ence fixjm my previous visit to the treasures wfuch they 
contained. 



Chapter Five 

I BEGIN MY WORK IN THE CAVES 

In tlje course of the third century b,®. a few of the 
great Buddhist mendicant monks and wandering friars 
called Bhikkhu^ found it necessary to form a Sangha — 
a collective religious order for the worship of the 
Ciord 'Bucldha and the practice of religious discipline. 
They searched eagerly for out-of-the-way retreats 
from the noisy world, and in the course of their wander- 
ings they came upon this beautiful spot in the gorge 
near Ajakta. The word Ajanta is significant for it 
means ‘ a place unknown to the world'. A few natural 
cavities in the hillside syggested the possibility of carving 
out the rocky scarp to fo^ temples, monastic cells, 
chapels and dormitories, where they could study and 
meditate in peace. 

Soon the 'fame cf the group of saintly men settled 
^ere sprea'd over tire country and to this spot came pious 
and learned fopn, the rich among whom helped to 
endot^ a university in this ravine, where religion, 
philosophy, art,^ e|;hics, medicine and other arts and 
sciences could be stjLidied.' ^ 

Thd centre of this^ university was a chap o^ iitfc o wtftSdral, 
whiph was exclusively devcA.ed to teremonial worship, 

' and is now known as chaitya \avs lo. It was cut out 
of a large single piece of rock in the sheer side of the cliff, 
and ipjuk have cost infinite labour over a number of 
years, thousands of carvers cutting away the rock with 
hammers and chisels. 

' i • 

Before beginning my work at /he caves I made a 
preliminary survey of these ancient rock-temples, so 
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as to form an idea of how to proceed most .conveniently 
and profitably with my studies. I decided to begin 
by copying the wall-paintings, starting with the most 
primitive and working gradually up to the highly- 
developed ones, and I hoped that in this way I should 
be able to follew properly the different stages iy the 
growth of this great school of Indian Art. 

The oldest group of caves at Ajanta lits jn the middle 
of the crescent-shaped hill ; and cave lo, with its great 
semicircular arch and gate-window, and the rest o^ 
this central group of six caves must have been the first 
ones to be excavated. This can be surmised front the 
fact that the rock is at tj^at point much smoother and 
more pcipendicular than anywhere else, and the smooth 
surface extends afmost to the bottom of the«ravine. 

Cave lo is a large chaitya^ chapel or cathedral 
of worship, hnd is the detest and loftiest of all the 
caves at Ajanta. It looks from ^e outside like a 
single great, 5pen gate, and possesses no porch or 
specially-made top window for light 9 ,s does its 
companion, chaitya cave 9, on its right. It measure^ 
ninety-five feet long b)* forty-one Jifet wir’i^nd thirty-six 
feet high, and was»once fitted with gorgeous and*orna- 
mental wooden ribs on the top and v’potJen doors and 
wfnjlows. There* are twenty-nine pillars* surrounding 
the cavv*, .-,”«*(^h plain o^gons without orn^itrental 
bases or capitals. It appears that* the whole ofjthis 
cave was once covered vdth a ver>* thick white plaster, 
and was completely painted, at a very early period, 
probably from 350 to 200 b.c. 

The triforium belt above 'he pillars was also painted 
with figures, but very little traces of them now remain. 
In these early days* a Buddhist shrine did not- contain 
any image, but was a plain, semicircular shaped dome, 
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commonly C9.11ed a dagoba, but technically known as a 
stupa, which was made of a huge mound of earth 
ornamented outside with bricks, terra-cotta and stone. 
A dome-shaped stupd carved in solid stone is found 
in every chaityg cave at Ajanta. In this early cave the 
stup^ is perfectly plain and simple, with a lower base 
inore than fifteen feet in diameter. The square-shaped 
casket for th^ ielic on the stupa in this cave was cut 
out of the rock and still retains its original form, but the 
<Deautiful* wooden canopy with lotus leaves carved on it, 
which was fixed on its top, and the wooden ribs which 
one® adorned the roof of this cave have now all perished. 
Innumerable combs of wild ^ees still hang down from 
the top of the cave front. Wild parrots, ^ pigeons and 
bats fly in ajjid out at will. Within, despite the spacious- 
ness, the air is foul, but the light is good. 

There is an inscription^ over, the right-hand top 
corner in the fronj; pdrt of this great chaitya cave lo. 
The characters are very early MidcJlc-Indo-Aryan, 
resembling Pali type, rather large and crude. It reads, 
^ Basathipiltasa Kamadito Ghara Mukha Danam ’, which 
meant!, ‘ The pift of a house door firont by Basathiputra ’. 
Probably this chaitya was excavated by one^of the power- 
ful ancient Xndhra Kings, or a very rich merchant, 
Basathiputra,* of thw early period of the* third century b.c. 

Most, of the impl^rt^nt j^^in tings on.tthift.wnU (5f this 
cave-temple have »now practically vanished. Cheap 
varnish was applied to them by^ome officers who copied 
them previously from time to time. The object of the 
application of varnish was to bring out the colours, 
but the final effect has been that the fine fragments have 
turned completely black within a short time ; and 
whatever remained has been scijjbbled over by the 
common village people who visit the caves. 
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In* this rock-cut te’mple one can still just fecognize, 
although they have been almost completely destroyed, 
the illustrations of the Jataka tales which are stories of 
the previous incarnations of the Buddha. There are 
also painted on the walls the stories of the six-tusked 
elephant and other Buddhist legends? As the story 
goes, the Bodfiisatva (the name of the ‘BuddhaP in«a 
previous birth) was the chief elephant qf a great herd of 
eight thousand in the Himalayas. The^ dwelt near 
Lake Shadhubata in a golden cave, amid poolj of white 
lilies, blue, white and red lotuses, and thickets of re5 
paddy, fields of melons and of many other herb^ and 
plants. Pure white was the chief elephant, with red 
f<“t ( -’nd face and a trunk tike a silver rope, and his name 
was Chadaifta or the ‘ Six-tusked one ’. He had two 
queens, Kulasuvada and Mahasiwada. Once whilst 
taking a wajk with his queens he struck a sal tree with 
tiis forehead and a showet of twigs and red ants fell 
upon Kulasuyada, but on her ri\%l fell only flowers 
and pollen. ^ 

Kulasuvada thought that Ma^suvada was the 
favourite wife, and nursed a grievance against heA 
She prayed to the gods that slie mighfl \)e,reborn as a 
beautiful mSiden and become the Qiiecn of Benares, 
for she said to herself : ‘ I shall be lofe\\ in the King’s 
ey£s and then I shall do whal,I mease. I will speak 
to him andT?l shall sen^ a hunter with a poisoned 
arrow to wound and slay the elephant and bring me a, 
pair of his tusks whicTi give forth sixncoloured rays.’ 

Thenceforth she took no food and, pining away, died. 
The gods granted her prayer, and in due time she was 
reborn, became the Queen of Benares, and asked of 
her Lord a boon, which she would not reveal until 
all the King’s huntsmen were assembled. Then she 
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proclaimid her wicked intention *of securing the tusks 
Chadanta. The chief hunter, Sonuta, whom she 
sent, took all necessary weapons with him, attired 
himself in the yellow robes of a holy man and, after 
travelling for seven years, shot the royal elephant with 
a poisoned arrow ; but he was unable to cut off the 
tqsks^ although the elephant lay dowft and let him 
climb up his trunk. The elephant himself pulled the 
tusks out witk his trunk, and gave them to the hunter, 
who departed. But before the other elephants could 
feach'him Chadanta had died. 

Sonuta returned, and when the tusks were brought 
to thi; Queen she cried : ‘ Do you tell me he is dead ? ’ 

‘ Rest assured he is dead,’ »vas the answer. 

She lai(f the tusks in her lap, and tlvnking that these 

were the tusfks of otif \vho in her former existence^ had 

been her dear Lord, she. was filled with so great a sorrow 

that she could not bear it i and’ then and there her 

« ^ 

heart broke, and she died. 

In a portion of the painting on the right wall of this 
chaitya cave 10 ij seen the hunter discharging his 
arrow, the huge six-tusked elephant lying down, and 
one hunter engaged ih, collecting* the six tusks, while 
another arranges them in a bambdb sling to carry 
them away. 

In the upper dralvin^ is shown a herd of elephan;^ 
disportSig t,hemselvef in the Jjjjngle amid^t'^TClfus flowers, 
asok^ and banyan trees, among them being the six- 
tusked elephant repr&ented as mflch larger than any 
of the others, and white. The body of this elephant is 
dotted all over with small brown spots, which give a 
realistic imitation of the texture of the fiide. 

In the lowe? drawing the hunter is seen on the left ; ’ 
he has reached the crest of the goldCn ridge and comes 
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upon the huge elef>hant. Next, to the right are the 
King and Queen of Benares, seated on bamboo stool?, 
very common even today in India, surrounded by their 
female attendants and two hunters, one carrying the six 
tusks hanging in a bamboo sling balanced across his 
shoulder. The Queen at the sight of the tusks turns 
away and affpears stricken with remorse, whj^e jhe 
King and her maidens endeavour to console her. 

Farther to the right, the King and ^i*een are seated 
on chairs which seem quite modern, and the two hunters 
with their hands in a suppliant attitude approach therft. 
The King is addressing them, while the Queen appears 
to wish to draw the King’s attention to the pilgrim on 
the right resting on his iong staff. 

In the next s^ene the Queen, seated once* more on a 
circ^ilar bamboo stool, appears to pe still grieving. The 
King stands in front, consoling her, while her maidens, 
two standing and t)ne sitting^ are listening to their 
conversation. Behind the Queen# is a couch or bed. 
The next scene represents the King and Queen with 
their maidens walking in the garden. * One maiden 
is picking fruit from a tree. 

The painting to the right ol^this is ct^irely destroyed, 
but it is belie\%d to have represented the Queen’s 
death from a broken heart. 

This story of the six-tusked^ elejj^hant’has been illus- 
trated' on ftW walls mojj^ than bnce at Ajaflta, and 
in this case these early artists depicted it in a narrative 
form, with a certaiif number of connecting links betwedh* 
the various episodes. The paintings here belong to the 
most primitive school of Buddhist art, and therefore 
I thought it wais’the best place at which to start copying. 

The ground upoi\ which these early, paintings were 
executed was a vary thin white lime plaster, about the 
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thickness an egg-shell, on the smooth surface of. the 
r<^ck wall ; it is smoother here in cave lo than in any 
other of the caves of this series at Ajanta. Some of them 
face the open air and are exposed to the action of both 
sun and rain, and their sombre remains are also covered 
with innumerable names, dates, stains of varnish and 
other pbstacles to preservation. On a lecent visit to 
the caves, however, I was glad to see that certain 
portions of the ‘wall-paintings of this cave lo were 
covered with glass, and I hope that, gradually, all the 
pointings will be under glass cover. The paintings 
on the east side o^ the octagonal pillars in this cave, 
however, although much damaged by weather and 
scribbles are clearly visible. They represent the Buddha 
standing upright in the act of preach jng ©r of bene- 
diction. Some are just over a foot in size, while others 
are almost as large as ,,Iife. These paintings of the 
Buddhas seem of a much lat^r date, than the paintings , 
on the gallery walls,,, and probably date as late as the 
sixth or seventh century a.d. The daTk sweeping lines 
of the draper^ andpf the hands, eyes and limbs are 
v^y interesting and' of a vigorous and advanced tech- 
nique, but the ^.Ids of th? yellow robes of the Buddhas 
are dra\in in traditional convention. 

Some of these paintings have clearly been painted 
over the thin surface if fine early paintings. The paint j 
ings betTv^jCen the ribs) oi the daisies were V-iStr executed 
at a much later date tiian the excavation of this cave to, 
probably the fourth ©r fifth century a.d., or about 
the same time as the paintings on the pillars. But it is 
curious tjiat about twenty fragments of more modern 
inscriptions, painted in dark brown or ped colour, have 
been found ip this cave, some pajpted over the older 
work on the walls, but most of them on the pillare. 
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These inscriptions rfefer to the figures of th5 Buddha. 
Now only a few fragments of lettering remain. Probabiy 
these figures were painted by the disciples of the Buddha 
or by the Bhikkhus. 

I selected a portion of the frescoes on the left wall, 
which was clearly visible in the daylight, for careful 
inspection, bu? first rubbed off some of .the dus* fr«m 



the surface with a clcSn moist h^tftdkerehfief* A miracle 
happened ! • Suddenly I saw a fragmeiit of excellent 
drawing of a long almond-shaped eye^ a^ose and eye- 
brows and so on, for a few sec(jndsfonly, for as soon as 
the moisture*?fhporated t^* picturij vanished- • 1 chose 
this piece of painting to copy and, after having had a 
good look, I hung a* sheet of thifi tracing paper from 
the top ol it with adhesive beeswax on the ha-re stone 
wall serving as drawing pins, so that the original fresco 
was not touched at all. ^landing on the folding 
step-ladder I rolled iip the tracing paper from the 
painting, looked at the drawing very carefully, and tried 
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to understand all the outlines bit by bit ; then slowly 
It- unrolled the tracing paper and began to trace the 
lines very gently. 

Gradually I saw a most charming picture of a King, 
Queen and Princess, and their women attendants, 
forming part of Si procession, two carrying relic caskets 
and erne a pitcher of sacred water arid some other 
objects. Another is holding an umbrella over the 
casket and thfe King. The royal party are watching 
the sacred Bodhi tree hung with offerings, while on the 
other side are the worshippers. The Bodhi tree is 
the symbol of enlightenment. Here also is depicted the 
hunting of a huge serpent on the edge of a forest. 
Everyone, from the King to the little boy, is arrayed 
in jewelled robes, necklaces and a^m-bands. The 
drawing is vftry sensitive, but strikingly strong and»true 
to life ; and there is a shy realism throughout, notably 
in the delicate finger tips, theepeaking eyes and the head« 
and pearl ornaments. All these suggest that the long- 
forgotten artists of these early dates possessed a fresh- 
ness of vision and freedom from conventionality, and 
indicate that they were perhaps the moderns of their 
days. I ma/le4wo copies of this fihe painting and I am 
most happy that my second copy found a permanent 
home in thq British Museum in London. (See 
Plate yn.) 

These*- caves have I not yet^|^eceived rel^Jnitioh as an 
invaluable national treasure house, which indeed they 
are as they contain a great wealth of art that has no 
equal anywhere else in the world. A National School 
of Art ' should have been started here for the most 
advanced students for the^research study of Indian Art. 
In any other civilized country they virould have received 
all the care modern science could bestow on them. 
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for they cannot be replaced. What has been tost already 
cannot be replaced. Full-size coloured 'reproducttons 
of the paintings, particularly of details of heads, fingers, 
feet, drapery, limbs, etc., would-be of invaluable service 
to art studies. All these should be made available 
to the public at a reasonable price. ‘They would sell 
well all over*the world. Above all, modern saientific 
means should be found to preserve ^what remains of 
these glorious paintings from furtheft- decay and 
deterioration. 



Chapter Six 

THE BEGINNING OF THE CAVE-TEMPLES 

When the followers of the Buddha had actually founded 
their finiversity by cutting out of the rock a large 
chaitya, numbei; lo, other monks heard about this 
institution and came to Ajanta from various parts of 
Ipdia. Their patrons gave large donations, and another 
cave was excavated — the second chapel for worship by 
the si^e of the mighty temple number lo. 

This new chaitya is now known as cave 9. In that 
early perio^ of the Buddhist civilization, between 300 
and 200 B.C., people were more concerned with the 
practice of righteousness than with comfortable liting 
in a vihara. The two* graceful chaityas were made 
and became famous. The ^nall group of Buddhists, ' 
or the Sangha as it!” is called, grew 4arger every day, 
and the silent, air of the lonely wooded gorge was filled 
with prayers and ch/ints. 

*Thoiigh this new temple is only about half the size 
of the neighboifring chaitya, 10, it is none the less most 
important. It ‘is the lowest in position on the side of the 
cliff and the smallest in the series of Ajan.ta caves. Over 
the froijt doorway tnera was cut a spacious opening, 
forming h window ^out ti^ldve feet hJfEi, admitting 
light Into the interior of the cave. This window, in 
shape something like a lotus leaf, forms the upper part 
of the porch upon which it rests, and which separates 
it from the main entrance down below. It forms a 
great contrast to its other and, earlier companion, 
cave 10, in that the whole of the front is open, which is 
quite unique. 
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The facade of this chaitya is covered with carvings 
of various figures of the Buddha, stupas and lotus-petal 
ornaments like that of the window, all of which are 
still in good condition. Though finely worked, the 
carvings are quite unobtrusive and in entire harmony 
with their surroundings. Recently tfie rubbish heaps 
and debris of broken stones which ha'd accuAultfted 
in front of it have been cleared away,*and a little stone 
wall has been made. The road from one cave to another 
is properly built now and kept quite clean. 

On the left-hand side, in a recess by the window, 
there is a most charming group of carvings, depicting 
the Buddha, seated, and preaching to the assembled 
princes and monks, who are standing. Thi^ is balanced 
on the right-h^d side by other figures of the Buddha, 
botli standing and sitting. All •these sculptures were 
probably added at, a later dale, perhaps in the fourth 
or fifth century of the Christian era. 

From the "outside it would seem that there had once 
been a great deal of woodwork in the front, which has all 
perished, and in the carved ornailients over the porch 
and everywhere elsg there appgars to have be^ mdfch 
copying of the *vooden strucfures. 'lit olden* days in 
India palaces and large mansions ^yere•as a rule made 
mainly of blocks of stone and wood*, v«th huge beams 
and rafters*; these beint unSuited to the extremes of 
climate — heat, cold and llorrentiallrains — have perished, 
but still in many parts of the layid the Indians fove to 
live in gorgeously decorated wooden houses, so that 
these structures were meticulously copied in stone. This 
style is even nojv used by Northern Indians for palaces 
and temples. It is this sort ftf traditional form which we 
see exemplified it^ the chaitya caves 9 Sind 10, and in 
other caves too. Though light enters freely through 
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the spacious top window in this chapel, the interior 
is'fievertheless religiously dim. 

This cave measures forty-five feet long by twenty- 
three feet wide inside, '•and is twenty-three feet high. 
Two rows of massive octagonal columns, without base 
or capital, joining in a semicircle at the end, divide 
the^’side aisles aJhd a huge stupa, seven feet in diameter, 
the chief object of worship in this sanctuary, is set in 
the rounded apse. The dome-shaped stupa stands 
one a plziin cylindrical base about five feet high, 
resembling a magician’s crystal. The dome itself is also 
about ifive feet high, and supports a carving resembling 
a reliquary, this having at one time been surmounted 
by a woodep canopy, now long since perished. 

The side aisles are flat-roofed, and were once covered 
with decorative paintings of varied designs, of which 
now hardly a trace remains. In cave 9 too, as in cave 
10, the pillars are enriched with paintings of the Buddha 
standing, and some of these are exceedingly beautiful. 
They are nearly as old as those in cave i o. The Buddha, 
his head surrounded f^by a halo, is shown together with 
disciple% worshippers, kings and queens, and snake- 
kings wkh cdbra hoods, together with traces of early 
types of buildihgs, stupas, and triple canopies — all 
most interesting® as*^ depicting the earliest* type of Indiaq. 
life found in the art of paindng. Unfo^^nately, the 
meaning of hiany of l\hese pmntings has not yet been 
discovered. The wholf; of the cave was once covered 
with a kind of white lime plaster, upon which all the 
painting^ Were executed. 

These pictures show us the peculiar, way in which 
turbans wer^ worn in thoSe early days. They were 
interwoven with the wearer’s long, 'black hair and 
decorated with massive ornaments, and were worn 
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in this way by both men and women. I have heard 
that on occasions calling for royal court dress, thtSe 
turbans were made with false hair. Perfect illustrations 
of the costumes and manners of those days are found 
in large numbers both in this cave and in cave 10. 



HUNTERS, CAVE 10 

The friezes along the tops ef the pillars ase m&t 
interesting.^ Th«y show grea^ vitality ^nd mavement, 
the cowherd running after his bulls, th6 tiger pursuing 
the cowherd, all perfect in design and highly finished in 
colouring ; children ako afe drawn very vivaciously. 
It is a great pity that not many meVe of these marvellous 
paintings are now left. 

In a great many places the upper layer of the paint 
has fallen off, revealing underneath fragments of much 
earlier pictures,, so it would seem that they have been 
painted one on the •top of the other. The reason for 
this we do not kj^ow, which is rather ’disappointing ; 
but with careful examination we can still find the 
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narratives of the Jataka tales in the painting on the 
v^alls. 


Numerous fragments of painted inscriptions— as many 
as sixteen— have been found in this cave. They are in 
very early scripte. These, however, are not in a good 
state of preservation, so very little of them can be read, 
bifc th‘ey are of much later date than the paintings, and 
might be of the fifth or sixth century a.d. 
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Chapter Seven 

♦ 

THE CAVES 

On either side^of chaityas 9 and 10, on the hillside, were 
numerous caverns and recesses which used'to be octupfed 
by holy men long before the days of the Buddha. 
Gradually the earlier hermits died out and were suc- 
ceeded in their rude cave-dwellings by the Buddhi^ 
monks. 

By degrees the natural caves proved to be insuljcient 
for providing shelter for the increasing number of monks, 
so they started to enlarge the available spac^ by cutting 
away the rock ^nd also made low stone benches for 
seat§ and beds, and cells all round for the high priests, 
each cell having sto^e beds and a low doorway. 

Very soon reports of tlie monks’ hardship spread to 
the cities. The noble and rich people of those days 
made generous gifts and the best professional architects, 
masons and artists were employed to hew out temples 
and decorate their interiors with paintings and sculptures. 
Out to the gorge came hundreefs of craFtsfnen, labourers, 
artists and artisans, with paints and brushes, hammers 
and chisels, tools and implements borne* by processions 
of elephants^ and hubbub arefce in the depths of the 
ravine at Ajanta.* The simple monks themselves also 
laboured hard, side by side with the workers who had 
been sent to help them. Gradually the monks’ rough 
dwellings were transformed into monasteries* that were 
gorgeous in coipparison, and were embellished with 
marvellous paintings.on their walls and ceilings. 

These caves of first group were not all completed 
at one time, as the monks, who loved peace, could not 
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abide the noisy working men and the clamouV of 
tftc building ‘operations while they were living in the 
monasteries. It was only during the two seasons, the 
hot and the rainy, that the monks did not go out to 
the villages to preach and beg for alms. In the other 
more favourable seasons — ^about eight oj’ nine months 
in®th5 year— ^hey and their disciples were scattered 
over various parts of the country, and only met together 
again for about three months. During the hot and wet 
5pasons they were accustomed to take shelter at the 
headquarters in these monasteries to discuss schemes for 
various undertakings of piety and charity in the coming 
year. 

During ^heir absence as a “body, for eight or nine 
months, only a few old and venerable %ead priests and 
students rernained flo'take care of the place; 'and 
the excavations of the 'monasteries and temples could 
then proceed properly.*. 

When two chaityas had been more <5r less completed, 
the monks, tqrned their attention to some more of the 
surrounding caves for their own residences. The natural 
recesses to the right of ^aitya 9 and the left ofehaitya 10 
were first dealt ‘with, ^nd workmeq were soon busy 
turning them into habitable places. The caves to 
the left of chaitya 10 were numbers ^i, 12, and 13 ; 
and to, the right of chaitya 9 were viharas 8 and 7. 
Altogether five viharas, or monasteny halls, were then 
completely excavated, three to the left and two to the 
right of chaityas 9 and 10, forming the first group of 
seven caves at Ajanta. These were done during the two 
centuries which preceded the birth of Christ. 

Number 12 is one of the oldest of the monasteries. 
It is considered to have taken for tjeavation and com- 
pletion the period of time covering about two centuries 
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before and three and a half centuries after the birth 
of Christ, and it is probably of the same* age as cavfe 
9 and 10. The front of this cave has fallen away with 
the veranda, and there now remains only a hall thirty- 
eight feet square, without any pillars or internal supports 
to the flat roof. 

There are four cells on each of the three innef sides 
and, within, eleven double beds and raised pillows to 
sleep on, are cut in stone. There are marks of holes 
for pivot hinges in the sills and lintels of the doorway 
and others in the jambs for fastenings, which show that 
this cave was a large sleeping chamber or dortyjitory 
and that the monks took sufficient precautions to keep out 
the tigers and other wilJ animals during thf night, by 
closing the entrance and windows with wooden doors 
and 'shutters. 

The upper portior\ of the walls above the cell doors is 
beautifully ornamented wfth the oldest type of canopy, 
somewhat like a lotus petal in shape, representing the 
chaitya window. This vihara no doubt, was the first 
of all the early series to be properly finished. It is now 
in a very ruined state and there Js no trace of paintings 
on the walls or ceiling ; also, probably •btscaus® it was 
a vihara of a very early type, no sculptures, paintings 
or images for worship were introduced in»it. However, 
there is a sl^prt inscription in ♦he early Pali language, 
in three lines, to the left •f one of the cell docft-s in the 
back wall, which reads : ‘ The meritorious gift* of 4 
dwelling with cells and hall by the merchant 
Ghanamadada.’ 

To the immediate left of vihara 1 2 is another ancient 
little vihara now knovyn as cave 13, which also is entirely 
lacking in pain^^s. This was originally another 
natural hole in the hillside, and even now it looks very 
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sj^uch like one from the outside. Like vihara 12, the 
front has co'mpletely fallen away. It was only a 
Bhikkhu’s room, or small residence of a holy man, who 
lived here and whose, sanctity might have attracted 
others to the spot. Later on this space was properly 
excavated into a plain hall, with polished walls but 
without pillarSi, about fourteen feet wide by seventeen 
feet deep and^only seven feet high. It has seven cells 
with stone beds, as in cave 12. One can feel how cool 

-■Vid pleasant it must have been to rest here on those 
stone beds in the datk during the bright, hot summer days. 

Thiin comes a very small vihara eave, 8, which also 
must have been a natural cavern from very ancient 
times. It ^as built almost immediately on the com- 
pletion of chaitya 9. This monastery ft the first one to 
be reached when one^mounts the ancient steps from the 
stream at the bottom, and is situated at the lowest level 
in the hill. The whok: of the front has fallen away 
and what remains is nothing but ^ain, bare rock. 
The hall is thirty-two feet long, seventeen feet wide, 
and only ten feet in height. There are two cells at each 
end and two on each, side of the antechamber of the 
shrine.* ThA'e*is*a low 'door leading, to the dark ante- 
chamber in which there is no image of any kind — 
nothing but a*low stone bench at the hack. 

The , largest natural •cavern in this series, to the 
right of cave 8, was also turnfed into a good vihara and 
is now known as cave 7. On approaching this monas- 
tery one can see that there are two porches, each 
supported* by octagonal pillars surmounted with lotus- 
flower capitals and, in spite of its porphes being much 
damaged, it still looks beautiful.. It was quite large 
and comfortable, but was finished u much later date, 
probably in the third or fourth century a.d. 
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The frieze along the front above the columns ^ 
carved with miniature chaitya ornamental windo^ 
of the shape used in all the chaityas. This cave measures 
sixty-three feet long by fourteen, feet wide, and is only 
about ten feet high, and has no hall. From its shape 
it really forms nothing but a very long veranda. On 
each side of the veranda is a room on a Islightly ^ligHer 
level than the floor, with two pillars 4 n the doorway, 
and these rooms contain more cells. In the back 
wall of the veranda are four other cells, apparent]^ 
excavated as living rooms for the honoured guests of 
the university. Right at the back, in the centre ^f the 
v'all between these cells, is an antechamber leading to 
the shrine, whe^ sits a colossal statue of tj;ie Buddha 
Deva, cross-legged on a lion throne, his right hand raised 
in the act of benediction. Ore Ach side of the door 
of the sanctuary are §ight ^ood sculptures of the Buddha 
*standing, and four worshippers.* On the right and left 
sides of the «hrine are very many sculptures of the 
Buddha in rows, seven in a row, sitting ^nd standing 
on a lotus, and the lotus leaves between them. The 
stem of the lowest and central Jotus is upheld by tv?b 
kneeling figures wearing royal *head-dreSses : probably 
they represent the donors of this cave. 

Once the whple of this rock-cut temple was covered 
with beautiljil paintings, for during the whole, of the 
day it is well lighted, afid a good many v?:ry faint 
fragments of paintings still remain on the back* wall* 
but no artist has yet ventured to coi>y them and discover 
their subjects. 

Much higher ijp the clifl on the left of chaitya cave 10 
was another natural cavern of rather a beautiful 
residence for the Mh priests of chaitya lo. This was 
especially convenient for them, as they would be close 
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the place of their religious duties. This vihafa ii 
is^uch smaller in size than chaitya lo, and might be 
either exactly contemporary with or made a few years 
later than its companion. 

Its general appearance from outside is quite plain 
and simple, and in keeping with its neighbours of this 
eaVly period. * Its antiquity is shown by the rubbed 
edges of the flight of small steps leading up to it. A 
peculiar feature of its front is the veranda which shuts 
it in. At one time the whole of this cave, both roof 
and walls, was daborately painted ; unfortunately, 
with^he exception of a few places, these paintings have 
almost entirely disappeared from the rest of the walls 
surroundir^g the cave. Whatever survived has been 
obliterated not long ago by some person^ who, pretending 
to be holy men, lived in this cave and daubed the walls 
with clay and cow-dung. 

The doorway is plairf and less decorative. The steps 
leading to the hall, however, are adorned with two 
lions’ heads.!- On either side of this door is a large 
square window, divided by two pillars. This cave, 
though small, receive*, some light, especially towards 
the afternodh.* On the left of the dcwr there had once 
been a lovely painting of a tall, standing Buddha on a 
bluish-black gfound, his robe held gracefully in his left 
hand. , Much of the reiAaining painting segms to consist 
of the pictures of the Buddha toid of the Prince Gautama. 
By tlie side of the door is a painting of the Prince 
Gautama holding some lilies in his left hand and above 
this ait Some fine figure designs. On the right side 
also is a similar figure, but not in sucjh a good state of 
preservation. The ceiling of the veranda still bears 
the remains of a good deal of pain^ig — ^figures, flowers, 
birds and other decorative designs. 
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At either end of tlie veranda is a cell contafning some^ 
good bas-relief sculptures depicting seatfed images, -A' 
the Buddha. The inside hall is about thirty-seven 
feet long by twenty-eight feet w^de, and ten feet high, 
with a flat ceiling supported in the centre by four 
octagonal columns. Opening into tlfe hall are eight 
cells, three on the left, three on the right, and two* in 
the back wall, one on either side of the <;entral sanctuary. 
The sanctuary which opens directly front the cave is a 
room about fifteen feet square. The statue of the 
Buddha is not cut against the wall, but stands at a little" 
distance from it, so that the monks could encircle it at 
their prayers. The huge statue of the Buddha here is 
carved seated ou a throne with two charmingly-carved 
deer on either side of the round halo of the wheel, and 
two* lions behind them. Abcwe* are depicted flying 
figures. In front of this ima’ge of the Buddha is a 
beautiful natural stone curving of a man kneeling in 
adoration wiih an offering in his Hbnds : this probably 
represents the donor of this cave. ^ 

It is most wonderful that towards the evening, the 
last rays of the sun fall upon the face of the Buddha, %o 
that it is sudden]^ lit up as if t^ith divirie ecsta^. 

High up on the wall and scarcely visible, on the left 
side of the sanctuary, is an aperture opening into a 
secret cell~a pitch-dark recesi, fearful and mysterious, 
and unique in the whol# series of caves at /^nta. 



Chapter Eight 

MY SERVANT’S DEATH 

Long before the sun rose I used to gtf. up and call 
mf sefvant, Narayan, and while he went to the village 
to buy eggs and jnilk for breakfast, I would fetch water 
from the stream and collect wood for a fire. Water 
been scarce during the summer, but now the 
monsoon was comkig over the land, and the tiny little 
river ^Baghora was getting swifter every day, losing 
its crystal transparency in a dark muddy torrent. 
While my ^servant cooked the breakfost I completed 
dressing, winding the puttees up my legs. Well before 
eight o’clock, having- -warned Narayan to boil 'and 
filter the drinking water, I used , to start on a tour 
round the caves from the F&rdapur dak-bungalow. * 
My morning and evening diversion was to try to 
discover a. sljorter track through the undulating and 
rough ground to and from the caves, and it was not 
Idng before J found a few light trails made by the soft 
hooves pf wild 'cattle anti boars, which led there much 
quicker than the old twisting and winding paths. 

In the darkf- caves, by the light of ^ petrol lamp, 

I wpuld stand the wholff-day copying the fyescoes from 
the waUf/; At noon a boy or t\ man would come with a 
lunch' basket on his head, looking flustered, breathing 
tkrough his open mouth to show how tired the long walk 
from the village had made him. Almost every day on 
opening the basket I found that more than half my food 
had vanished ; sometimes only a few little bones were 
lying in the gravy. It was" no goV^ saying anything 
to the men, as the answer always was, ‘ It has fallen 
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off’’. Padlock or no padlock, the food-bearer alwa^ 
had his share. In despair I asked Narayan to bri!^ 
my lunch to the caves, but the result was that the poor 
man had not sufficient time to prepare an evening meal 
for me in the village bungalow. 

The chowkidars, or caretakers of the'caves, who came 
every day from the village of Ajanta, usfed to lelve the 
caves early, long before sunset. This puzzled me, until 
they advised me to leave with them, saying that on several 
occasions tigers had crossed their path, even at twilighfci 
I did not take much notice of this warning, but worked 
on until it was dark. 

Within a couple of rnonths I had made one or two 
copies of the fr«coes and some tracings frojju the walls 
and was copying a large piece of painting which repre- 
sented the birth of the Buddha on^he left wall of cave 2. 

One evening, just, as the sun was setting, I was alone 
in the caves, the chowkicTars having already departed. 
At last I put* out my petrol lamp fiy which I had been 
working the whole day, and prepared to, leave for the 
bungalow. Suddenly I was surprised to see the cave 
grow gradually brighter and brighter, until it becaifte 
much brighter tjian by the Artificial lamp light, so 
that I was able to compare comfortably my copy with 
the original painting on the wall, and criticize the 
colours whjch looked diffei^nt by artificial light. 
Greatly astonished, I wJUked round the cav^^eeing 
clearly each fresco on the walls, until the cave saiiK intp 
darkness. 

The next day I waited to see whether this phenomenon 
would be repeajted, and about the same time as the 
evening before, the whole c^ive lit up for a very brief 
while and then d^kness fell. The reason for this is 
that towards evening the last rays of the descending 
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are reflected on the hills opposite. The idea 
ofceurred to lAe to spread sheets of paper or cloth where 
they might reflect sunlight into the dark cave and on 
to the frescoed walls. Thus many a time I saved petrol. 

The monsoon broke, and the river issuing from the 
caves grew sometimes into an impassable, roaring 
tofrenV’, and one morning it was so swollen that to cross 
it to reach the •caves was impossible, and I had to 
return to the bungalow and remain inactive for two days. 

J^arayan and I planned after a long discussion to move 
to the caves and live there, renewing our store of food 
once g; week from the nearest bazaar at Vakod. As soon 
as the rain stopped a little and the torrent grew quiet, 
we packed^up and left the bungalow and came to live 
in cave 7, which had once been the home of the Buddhist 
monks. Here I felt Vi^py, as I had more time t6 do 
my work. 

Now in the monsoon the 'waterfall by the extreme' 
western caves became swollen and thundering, and all 
day and nighf I could hear it. Mists and clouds passed 
over the hills and clung to their tops, and shivered 
tlirough the thick greei^ trees, but, sometimes, like magic 
a lovely deep blue sky Ik^ould appear^ between the two 
hill slopes, and the golden rays of the morning sun shone 
on the leaves in the forest and were reflected as from 
tiny mirrors. The peacocks screamed and strutted 
along ^ild the whole forest eand surroundings looked 
yond*erful. Monkeys, porcupines and mongooses passed 
by the stream and even snakes swam in the water. 
Frogs hf all kinds were always leaping about. The 
silence of the dark night was broken by their loud 
croaking and the noisy murmur of trees swaying in the 
wind. 

I was wrapped in a sort of artistic ecstasy, keenly 
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interested in the wonderful old pictures, living in the^ 
atmosphere created by the ancient Buddhists wrfo 
founded their monasteries and performed their religious 
duties on this extraordinary site.« But on poor Narayan 
came a change. He was getting tired of living alone 
in the jungles. He hardly talked or ’smiled. During 
the whole week he looked forward to the bazafir day 
at Vakod, and when it came he smiled^ put on his Clean 
turban and best clothes, took the money and started 
off early in the morning. At evening he return^ 
with some fresh meat and vegetables? and we thoroughly 
enjoyed very good food that night and next day : the 
rr'*fit could not be kept after that. 

Narayan look|d sad, and I failed to mak^ him smile, 
and he began to ask me : ‘ Sahib, when shall we finish 
the ’business here? How longi i^ill your work take? 
Aren’t we going l\,ome soon ? ’ Life was becoming 
very lonely and difficult *for him. One day he took 
money, went* to the bazaar, and did not come back for 
three days, while I starved, practically, \jving only on 
barley water. When at last he did arrive he was in a 
bad state — no clothes, no turbsyi, no food, no monef ! 
I was horrified ^o find him ^ike this.* He siid very 
quietly, bowing his head : ‘ Everything was stolen from 
me ! ’ It was po good scolding him, for he might have 
run away frpm me altogether.* Then he pressed me to 
let us go back to the bungalow at the village of ^rdapiir 
now that the monsoon was over. Finally he piwailed 
upon me and we moved back to the village again. 

Now the heavy downpour of rain had almost come 
to an end, and jthe sun began to shine brightly and as 
hot as ever. The ipoist, warm vapour rose from the 
earth and there* |(fiisued an unhealthy season. The 
village roads were knee-deep in clay and mud. The 
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^eaps of rubbish and cow-dung around the houses 
accumulated' everywhere. The river became thick 
and muddy. Finally cholera broke out all round the 
villages and, at last, iiv Fardapur itself. 

One morning, after breakfast, as I was leaving for 
my day’s work at the caves, Narayan.* came to me 
sa^n^, ‘ Sahib, there is cholera in the village ’. I 
strictly enjoined* him not to go there, and once 
more emphasized that he was on no account to neglect 
^e boiling and filtering of the water. 

That night when I returned from my work, I found 
to m^' amazement a gorgeous welcome. The bath 
water was hot, the drinking-water in the filter was 
full, the s\ipper was prepared with home-made rolls 
and scones, and not merely special chops, but also a 
plate full of pudding Svith cream and custard. Having 
enjoyed this unexpected comfort, I became aware 
of Narayan hovering 'nervously in^the background. 
He was evidently very uneasy about something, but 
he could not make up his mind to speak. At last, 
‘ Sahib,’ he said in a very weak voice, as he stood behind 
lAe, ‘ I do not feel well ’, My suspicions were aroused. 

There had been cases* of cholera iij the village, and 
I had forbidden him to go near it. He had disobeyed 
me ! I felt uneasy myself lest he might be sickening 
of that flread disease. Re looked very ill. , He brought 
his bl^ket and, wrapping hiftiself in 'its folds, lay down 
Qn the ground by my side. I opened my medicine 
chest, for now I felt sure it was cholera he was suffering 
from, tdtid •gave him a dose of the remedy I had brought 
with me. But alas, it was too late. He, was past human 
aid, yet I struggled and fought for, his life all that night 
alone in the bungalow. He sank \\ry rapidly, became 
unconscious, and as the morning dawned he passed away. 
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I was left alone with the corpse of this poor man, 
and not a soul would come near, for thfe very wqrd 
cholera was enough to make the villagers flee from the 
place. But it was essential that he should be buried 
decently. With the kind help of the Patel Sahib of 
Fardapur and wholesale bribery anfl extra money 
for drinks, I prevailed on several of the •stouter bf tiie 
villagers to dig a grave. Wrapped in clean white muslin 
and his blanket we laid him to rest in the shadow of the 
rocks near the sandy banks of the Baghora river. 

That evening seemed to me too terrible. The 
blood-red sun as usual went down beyond the deep-blue 
^'^7Tldhya range, casting long, gloomy shadows every- 
where. The aiijwas stifling, drowsy and s^ill. I felt 
sad and lonely. ' 

I *came back to the bungak)^ and realized that 
neither food, water nor anything else was safe to touch. 

*The same night I went a\^ay foe a few days’ change of 
air at Nagpur, intending to see* Narayan’s people, 
and to bring back another servant with, me. Many 
offered their services, but as soon as they heard that they 
would have to stay in the jungjp they did not wish (b 
come. One of tjje younger savants hgl'eed, hpwever, 
but I did not employ him lest he should make the same 
mistake as Nai^yan, going too much to the village 
for companjpnship and drinl# and thereby catching 
the deadly disease* of chokra or plague. 

Then at Nagpur one afternoon, while I lay sn^kin^ 
in an armchair and thinking about returning to the 
caves, there approached a tall old man with « big grey 
moustache, dressed in a clean white coat, turban and 
trousers, who gave rje a salute and held out a bundle 
of old letters. Th^e testimonials showed that he had 
served many of the high officials and had been head cook 
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to the Gfiief Commissioner of Na^ur. Then he said, 
^*l„am too oM, nobody gives me work. Sahib ; give me 
some money as bakhshish I rather liked his look and 
explained all about n^y sojourn in the jungle and the 
camp life of Ajanta, and asked him whether he would 
like to come to took for me on a very good salary. He 
said dagerly, assuring me, ‘ Yes, sir, I know all about 
those jungle plaqes ; I shall look after you 

So once a^ain I returned to Ajanta, feeling cheerful 
^at having secured such an experienced hand and thinking 
that old Dhandu would see to my physical comforts 
and J should be able to devote myself entirely to work 
in the caves. By this time the bungalow had been 
properly washed and made habitable^ With renewed 
vigour I began to copy the frescoes in \he caves. 

For a day or twO Dhandu cooked well ; but after 
a little while he began to neglect^ first one thing then 
another. He appeared to fiiid the situation less agree-' 
able than he had' expected. His manner changed 
rapidly from^ bad to worse ; he grew sullen ; at last 
he forgot to answer my call ; in fact even breakfast 
Uas impossible to get. He wanted to go to Poona 
to his people. < He said* that he coul^ not move, as he 
was too ill. I was disgusted and, thinking he was more 
a liindrance than help, I decided to p,pt up with him 
no longer ; I paid his t/ages and railway^ fare and he 
took a ^asty departure, comft-rtably seated in a bullock 
cart. ^ At last, with difficulty, I managed to get a 
middle-aged local man named Buddhu Miya as cook, 
though he. knew hardly anything about his job. How- 
ever, I offered him a good wage and he stayed with me 
to the end. 



Chapter Nine ' 

I START MY WORK AGAIN 

In the course .of centuries various other caves, which 
belong to the second group of six and are numbenSd 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, were excavated on the left side of 
the cliff. These excavations extended in point of time 
from about the birth of Christ to the fifth or sixtl;^ 
century a.d. about which time they* were completed ; 
the architectural designs and inscriptions prove their 
Ci£te to be much later than that of the first group of 
caves. 

High up in tlie rock, almost directly over cave 13 
of the first group, is a large unfinished vihara, number 14, 
approached by a st§ep ascent from vihara 12. This 
*cave has no painting or sculpture, and was excavated 
probably somewhere about a.d, 160. The veranda is 
of considerable size, as it measures about siatty-three feet 
long by eleven feet wide and nine feet high, and has 
six square pillars plainly decorated. We do not kno\^ 
the real reason why the hall was never fihisfied and the 
front aisle only was partially cut out to the extent of 
about twelve fee,t, but we may conjecture that this was 
probably du^ to the softer chaiticter of the rock^ which 
made it more liable to >;rack. At each enc^ii^f the 
veranda are unfinished guest-chambers which give cool 
shelter to the visitors. Besides these a very neat central 
door and two windows on either side had also been 
cut out of the rojck. 

Next on the left of vihara* 14, much lower down in 
the cliff, is a smalt j^lain vihara cave, 15. * In the rainy 
season a hill stream from above comes down on to it 
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making access to it impossible. Probably for the same 
^^on the pillars of the cave have broken away in 
places. The veranda is thirty feet long, six feet wide 
and about ten feet high and there is one cell at each 
end. On either side of the doorway are wonderfully 
good sculptures 'and low bas-reliefs. The hall is almost 
thirty^four feet square and ten feet high, without 
columns. At each side are four cells. Just opposite 
the main entrance is a sanctuary, and on the shrine is a 
^tone image of the Buddha which was carved out from 
the solid rock probably a little later than the cave. It 
is onp of the first examples of the placing of an image 
of the Buddha in a monastery hall ; and the date of the 
image may be assumed to be about a.d. 200 . Evidently 
this cave was once fully covered with paintings, for traces 
of them still’ remain bn the ceiling. 

On the left, again, is cave 16, one of the most impor- 
tant cave-temples of Buddhist India^belonging to this* 
group. Even toda^, as one approaches this cave and its 
neighbour. I y from the bottom of the ravine, one catches 
a glimpse of the golden-red frescoes within. One finds 
there the most astonishing paintings in the world for so 
early ^ date as the second or third fentury a.d. The 
style of architecture, carving and painting is elegant and 
graceful. These caves are situated at 9. slightly greater 
height from the botton».iof the ravine than those of the 
first pj^.iod. It is interesting to observe how cleverly 
the architects of those days followed the vein of the 
rock where the texture was most suitable for excavation. 

TheMarge veranda of cave 16 is sixty-five feet long 
and twelve feet wide. Six plain octagonal columns 
with bracket capitals support ^e roof. The main 
entrance has two windows on each i^ide, and here on the 
wall are seen carved figures of river goddesses, but the 
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painfings have peris^ied ibr ever. One ceil (^xens nut 
finm each end of the veranda. The ceiling of this (^ve 
is extensively decorated with beautiful paintings, a great 
part of which has unfortunately been destroyed by the 
ravages of time. 

High up in a comer at the left entf of the veranda 
is an inscription running to several lines,* mutila&d by. 
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the weather. Thofull mtaning of the mscripUmn/has 
not hitherto been deciphered, but one can roughly 
make out the sense of the opening sentence : ‘ A king 
salutes first the renowned Buddha, who r^noved the 
intense fire of misery from this world.’ And then it goes 
on to mention names^of many other kings and of their 
habitation. 

The hall is about sixty-five feet square and fifteen feet 
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high, ix/higho: than those of the first group. H6re as 
mwy as twbnty octagonal pillars support the ceiling, 
and their sides were once painted with weaths of flowers 
and other designs. The ceding is gorgeously carved, 
representing beams and rafters, the higher ends being 
supported by brackets in the shape of plump but almost 
dVarf-like boys. This is peculiar to, and common in, 
the Ajanta sculpture and painting. Wherever the 
artist found a chance he introduced such figures. Six 
j:ells spread out from each side of the interior hall, and 
two are in the back wall. Directly beyond the main 
entra^nce in the shrine there is seated a gigantic statue 
of the Buddha on a stone throne, with both legs stretched, 
downward*! and the hands raised in a preaching position. 
Just as in vihara ii of the first group, so here also a 
narrow passage encifcks the great image to enable the 
pilgrims or priests to walk with, devotion round the 
Buddha. This was, no doubt, a residence for one of 
the large sanghas. ‘ • 

In the Hail a great many masterpieces of painting still 
exist on the walls, but they were again foolishly varnished, 
dnd are now almost ruined, so that one can hardly make 
them out. *Oli the left wall in the hall is a wonderful 
painting of a dying princess (Plate XI), which can 
hsurdly be surpassed by anything in the history of the 
world’s art, and also many other very gjod paintings 
— ^for iiHitance, the Buddha ^th hi» mendicant’s bowl 
teaching in a vihara, surrounded by kings and rich 
peoplqii^who kneel and pay him reverence. Again, on 
the back* wall, is a grand scene of a procession of 
elephants, jidden by kings among attendants carrying 
drums and musical instruments, s^d soldiers with their 
long, curved 'Steel blue swords. Ini another scene the 
Buddha Deva is seated on a throne, teaching a great 




at school, drawing the hew and learning sports. It 
breaks one’s he^t to see these marvellous pictures 
ruined throu^ the application of varnish by thoughtless 
people who came to copy them. 

One evening a number monkeys appeared in front 
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of the cave where 1 was working, in search of those wild 
bepies which are called hd ; they are like sour 
cherries with a little hard stone inside. The monkeys 
began to slip off, but some clung to the trees or jumped 
from branch to branch. Suddenly some of t^e monkeys 
disappeared as if by magic. I investigated the cause 



A NAOA-KING 

and fodnd they had gone down some old stone steps 
, towards the stream. In the jungle, of course, there are 
no rohds and one never knows to what one is coming. 
I followed them. In front of cave i6 I found myself 
in a sort -of broken room. By its .side was a little 
watering-place like a small tank or well, with water still 
in it. Therd in the chamber was a*'damaged statue of 
a Snajce-King, or'Naga-King, seated upon the coils of 
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the make, whose fife hoods spread over the King’s 
crown like a canopy. 

I descended the steps. All I could see above a.nd 
in front of me was the jungle and trees. Some of the 
monkeys were sitting on top of* these trees. I went 
down and down towards the little stream at the bottom. 
Suddenly I came upon what looked Ijke two* veiry 
huge pieces of rock, but they were two large elephants 
of dark stone, almost life-size. I recogriized them at 
once. They were the two famous elephants which 
had once stood at the great ancient gtairway leading to 
the monasteries and which are mentioned in a book 
written over a thousand years ago by one of the great 
Chinese pilgrims, Yuan Chwang, who travelled in India 
in the seveifth century a.d. 

The old approach to Ajanta fave 7 is the road with 
steps which rises from the river bank. There are 
•similar approaches *to cjtves 46 and 17 also. The 
Bhikkhus and^ travellers used to go* up these roads and 
steps to reach the caves, but they are now covered with 
forest growth and stones and boul|;iers of all kinds. 
It has been a matter of great disappointment to me that 
these have been abandoned. It strike; me that the 
care the caves have been receiving is not always in 
keeping with the layout and artistic scheme of the place. 
These roads and steps just fit ip with that scheme, and 
the artists and builders of4he caves particularly«desi^ed 
and executed them to go with the rest. It is not eiasy, 
therefore, to discard or replace any of them without 
interfering with the gen^pgd character of th^ place. I 
wish to impress this on those who have been entrusted 
with the care of this treasu|;e-house of India’s ancient 
art. All that is jilted is to revive wh^t may still be 
revived, and to restore to their original conditkin, to 
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wtiat«ver< 3 Xtent is possible^ what may still be so restored. 
There are qo artists known who can dare to try to 
improve upon the works of the old masters. Indeed, 
for the work of repairs and restoration too a spirit 
similar to the devotion of the original artists and builders 
is necessary. \ implore the authorities carrying out 
tips work to bring to bear on it at least a littie of the 
ancient fervour. 

Next to cave i6 is cave 17, another very fine vihara 
of the second group of caves. It looks as if it might, 
be a twin cave to number 16, for in size, exterior 
architectural appearance and the importance of its 
series^ of paintings these two are very similar. As one 
approaches this cave one can see through the trees the 
glowing rdd and golden colours of its frescoes. 

There is a long inscription on the left-hand top of 
the veranda outside, of* about twenty-nine lines, written 
in early Sanskrit verse. ^ It would seem from this inscrip- 
tion and that in cave 16, that both these caves must 
have been made during or soon after*lhe reign of the 
great Gupt^Emperor, Chandra Gupta II (a.d. 380 to 
-4^:5), better known by his famous title of Vikramaditya. 

At the righ{ end thhre is a small hole in the floor 
leading to a fine cistern always filled with water, 
formerly used by the monks for drinking purposes. It 
can be approached only by a flight of steps between 
this cav^ and cave 16. No, doubt in olden days this 
hole, for safety, was covered over by a wooden lid, as can 
be seen by the ledge cut inside the aperture on which 
the lid used to rest. 

Thereiiare two cells in the veranda. At the left end 
over the cdl there is a ckc^ar piece of fainting divided 
into eight cogtnpartments, repres€nt^g the Buddhist 
Wheel of life. This has bera much iniured by the 
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visitors, in their vaddalistic attempts to remove parts 
of the paintings from the walls. The cpmpartments 
have been filled with human figures, variously employed, 
all representing the cycle of existence. 

In more than two-thirds of the lower part of the 
veranda, no vestiges of frescoes remain, i>ut on the upper 
part of the back wall is a good deal pf painting ^in 
fragments. Over the central door is a lovely row of 
eight figures of the Buddha, seated c»oss-legged in 
different attitudes, the hands lifted in the act of teaching 
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or benediction, one with a royal crown. Below, on ^e 
lintel, is a series of eight beautifUl small panel designs in 
compartments containing two figures each representing 
lovers offering flowers and drink to one another, some 
figures with ftir and some with dark complexions. 
(See Plate KII.)^ 

Above the door leading into the hall of this cave 17 
are two very attractive carved female figures of River- • 
Goddesses standing on makaras, but all the available 
space in the caves was once most elaborately covered 
with paintings.* The piHars of the veranda are plain 
octagon bracket oapitals, but the bases are more 
elegantly carved than usual. 
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' Ta tlie*left’ and right of die veranda are grou^ of 
fidrieSi accompanied by a male figure floating through 
the uir at night. (See Plate XIII.) Behind the figures are 
thick white clouds. Such flying figures are usually finmd 
in pairs in‘Buddhist sculptures and in the paintings of 
this age. The wkole composition is perfect. In its purity 
ofcouthne and the el^ance of its perfect grouping it is 
one of the finest and most fascinating of the smaller 
paintings at Ajanta. The easy upward motion of the 
whole group is rendered in a manner that could not 
easily be surpassed. 

To the right of the veranda wall, just on the top of 
the window space, is the scene in which Devadatta, the 
Buddha’s cousin, tries to get the Buddha killed by an 
enraged elephant, but the huge creature kneels down 
with reverence at tho Ijitter’s feet. The ceiling is very 
beautifully decorated with charming designs still 
preserved in good cond/tion.® On the whole this cave 
contains more paintings than any other c^ve, in spite 
of the fact that even here, as elsewhere, there has been 
much wilful .destruction at the hands of visitors. 

•The hall is entered by a central door, resembling 
that in cave,i§, and by two side doqrs. It is further 
lighted by two windows. This apartment is sixty-three 
feet wide by sixty-two feet long and thirteen feet high, 
its roof being supported by twenty octagonal pillars, 
all plaiif, (except the two in the middle of t^e front and 
back rows, which have square bases, shafb partly 
octagonal and partly sixteen-sided, covered with paint- 
ings. The^ antechamber is small, with two figures in 
firont, butlthe ^uine b eighteen feet wide by twenty feet 
deep, and two figures stand, on the floor in front of the 
great image, one holding a mendicant’.s bowl, the other 
totally damaged. There are also two attendants on 
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each side of the Buddha and two il^-bearers. Thd hall 
has sixteen cells, and the whole interior is similar to 
tha{ of number i6. Here again the roof shows the 
copy of a wooden model and the pillars which support 
it have chubby boys carved in stone as brackets. 

In the hall, oiS the wall of the left aisle at the left end 
o^th^ back wall, as everywhere in this cave, many 
wonderful paintings are sdll in existent, in spite of 
the ravages of smoke, dirt and varnish. There are 
jpver sixty distinct scenes of subject painting in cave ly.- 

In the middle «f the right wall is a large piece of 
magiyficent painting representing the legend, of the 
landing of Prince Vijaya in Ceylon and his conquest of 
the island^ In the left-hand comer a procession of 
elephants is seen rushing through the gate ;* the cavalry 
and war elephants &r« crossing the Indian Ocean in 
boats and on the shore are the so-called demons, giant 
natives of Ceylon, trying to prevent their landing.' 
It is a very large narrative compQ^iljon, but the 
whole su^jsct is admirably told in one picture. (See 
Plate XIV;) 

• In the upper part appears the white horse, signifying 
the fact thaytbe King has now accomplished his conquest 
of the whole land. From very ancient tinies it was the 
custom that, before the coronation of ^ great King took 
place, a riderless whito horse should be let loose over 
the country, followed by hundreds of^oldilrs, and if any 
other chief desired to challenge the King’s right of 
'subjection and objected to the passing of the horse 
through kis land he should try to capture the horse. 
But if Ihe horse returned unchallenged it proved the 
King to be die acknowledged ruler o? the land, and he 
was then crowned. ** .. 

In this painting the horse has come back unchallenged 
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and* looks' proudly towards the King, while die soldiers 
bow. The coronation is taking place in the' right-hand 
comer, where the King appears surrounded by beailtifiil 
dancing girls and musicians, a^d the parijata flowers 
are showered from above as blessings from "the gods in 
heaven. 

Although this painting represents so* many Sceifts, 
they have been grouped together to form one single 
picture, covering the whole wall. The s&nting spears, 
the waving’ flags, the forward lean of the elephant 
riders and the curved heads and huddled trunks of the 
elephants all express the emotion of a great mov^ent. 
The pictures of the fight outside the city, the triumphal 
entE>' and the coronation are separated by ^ suggestion 
of a rampaft. The flowers from heaven fall only on the 
inner side of the rampart. The ‘oars of* the boat are 
directed one way only, in order to emphasize the great 
* speed at which the boat "is boing driven through the 
water. , 

On the left of the shrine door in this cave y^is another 
large painting, over thirteen feet high, of pre-eminent 
beauty and grandeur. The sujjject of the compositidh 
seems to be the return of the Buddha afte» his Enlighten- 
ment, receiving alms from his wife and son, Rahula. 
This is a beautifyl group of a princess and a young prince, 
both holding out their hands before the Buddha. His 
glorified figure towers colossal against a blue aight sky, 
and his feet rest on a white lotus on a deep Indieui red 
ground. In his right hand is a begging bowl and HiiK^ 
left hand lifts up his yellow robe. Over him an angel 
holds a canopy ^ flowers, ^d parijata flowers also fall 
upon him from heaven while his wife Yashodhara and 
his child Rahula, ^n*a balcony of their house, look up m 
adoration, holding up Iheir hands to him. The exquisite 
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simpUcity ^of the whole design cl&urly brings out the 
tranquil mood of the conception. The painting is 
dioil^ht to date from about the fifth century a.d. 

This magnificent, colossal, original painting at Ajanta 
must be on^ of the most majestic and tender paintings in 
the world, showing intense love and spiritual devotion, 
and td many it will be a revelation of the heights which 
In^an art has attained. Like many others, it shows 
what master!^ of animated composition and complex 
movements were those painters who worked in the early 
centuries of the Chcistian era. One of my copies of this 
paintijpg in water colours, though only a quarter of the 
size of the original, was bought by the late Dr Laurence 
Binyon for^ the Prints and Drawings Gallery in the 
British Museum, London. (See frontispiece in colour.) 

There are hundrecfe ,of painted scenes in every part 
of this monastery hall, and they are of great interest. 
One, of splendid power^ depicts a hunt of lions, black ' 
bucks and elephants. The colouring jg vivid, and the 
foliage ai^lotus leaves are painted with a rich green. 
The whole posing and grouping have an air of modernity. 
'Kie animals, horses, elephants, dogs, are all extremely 
well drawn, .and« the massive colours and contours are 
painted with solid strokes of the brush. In all these 
frescoes at Ajanta, the artists found an abounding and 
inexhaustible joy in life, and nature — ^in the beauty of 
form aiidh movement, in men land wojnen knd animals, 
in the freshness of leaves, in the earth and in the sun- 
/ihine ; all delighted them immensely and these painted 
records infuse their joy into others for all time to 
come. 

Then comes cave i8, wlpch is really no more than a 
porch, just oVer nineteen feet by hbqut nine feet, and 
udiich has two pillars. ' Apparently it was intended for 
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a psusage to the next cave, 19, and possibfy to cover 
a water cistern down below. It was excavated about 
the same time as cave 17. 

At that time hundreds of monks had gathered together 
here and their morning and evening prayef must have 
made the gorge much too noisy. They needed another 
chaitya cave for quiet worship and so made the liemple 
now known as number 19 to serve as the third chaitya ; 
it is much smaller than cave 10, and almost the same size 
as 9, of the first group. So cave 19 was excavated, tl^e 
only chaitya cave in the second group. It is about 
twenty-four feet wide by forty-six feet long by tjventy- 
four feet high, and it is elaborately carved with 
sculptures and ornamental designs, both, inside and 
out, and they are as distinct at the present time as when 
they were first wrought. Thera i8 only oAe entrance to 
this cave. , 

The whole of the composition of this rock-temple 
is very pleasing, and it has scarcely suffered at all from 
the effects of time. The decorative carvirj^Jin front is 
very elaborate, and consists of figures of the Buddha 
and other images afterwards .carved on the fagacfe. 
From the fa5ade of this chaitya temple projects a boldly 
but carefully carved cornice, broken only at the left 
end by the falUof a heavy mass of rock. In front was 
an enclosed^ court, thirty-thre® feet wide by thirty feet 
deep, but the leftside of ft has nearly disappeared. 

To the right of the main entrance, by the por^, 
is represented a colossal bas-relief of the Buddha retuttJ- 
ing home after his Enlightenment. His wife is lifting 
forward her sop^ Rahula to place alms in his father’s 
begging bowl. 

In the next oompartmeni, ne is standing in frcmt 
of a stupa which is richly ornamented and surmounted 
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by the triple umbrella. Above, on the upper rig^t-haod 
cmtier, he is represented again in his most usual standing 
attitude, preaching, his right hand hanging down, 
his left raised. Probably these sculptures are of a little 
later date. ' Them are many sculptures of the Buddha 
sitting cross-legged, and standing in the usual attitude 
of tncpbsition. ^ 

The whole of the front of this cave is fully covered 
with sculptured groups and with most elaborate 
ornamentation, still in very good preservation. The 
great arched window above the porch shows the wooden 
forms ^ of the ribs. The stone imitation of wooden 
structure is very prominent in this cave, and the rafters 
and beams, were carefully hewn out in the ceilings. 
At right angles to the main fagade is a place for pilgrims 
or attendants.* The rdom is small in size and the capitals 
of the pillars are richly carved with mango branches and 
clusters of grapes and fruits iri'the middle. ,1^ 

Opposite to the rest-house is a grea^ sculpture of a 
Snake-Kinfe, or Naga-King, who probably was a strong 
supporter of Buddhism, seated under a canopy of a seven- 
h(^ed cobra, with his Pueen by his side. In her left 
hand she hoklsi>a' lotus flower. On the right a female 
attendant is carved with a fly-fan in her hand. 

On each side of the great arch windoy stands a male 
figure in a halo with rich head-dress ; the one on the 
left holdkig a bag represents the God of Wealth ; 
a tiny child counting the money at so early an age 
^ems to be already following in the father’s footsteps. 

Inside, Jb the cave, there are fifteen columns about 
fifteen fe^ hig^. At the square basea^pf these pillars 
are some smafl figures on^the comers. These pillars 
support a bra^lcet capital, each ric&lyo sculptured with 
the sitting Buddha in the centre, and elephants, or two 
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ridexi) or tigers, or ilyang figures supporting thi brackets. 
Elaborate sculptures over the capitals give an effect of 
great richness to the interior of this cave. They appear 
to be symbols of Buddhist rituals jand each composition 
is a legend. 

The whole of the interior was once* covered with a 
thin coating of white plaster, so as to hide* the surftice*of 
the rock entirely ; but in spite of this the sculptors 
worked with great pains to produce elabdl'ate carving. 
There is not much variety in the sculptures of the tri- 
forium belt itself. These consist of .alternate sitting or 
standing figures of the Buddha — the sitting ot^s all 
cross-legged — differing only in the position of the hands, 
each disposition of which has a special^ meaning. 
Between the seated figures stands another in the usual 
attitude of exposition ; the attjtitde in ail of them is 
very nearly the same, yet no two figures are exactly 
'alike. 

A great dome rises eight feet high. Its ribs are made 
of stone, and between every fourth and gfth rib is 
carved a tiger’s head. Opposite the main door stands 
a most gorgeously wrought stup^, which has a bas-reli«f 
of the Buddha in a standing position, and on the top of 
the stupa are three umbrellas in stone, one above the 
other. 

The roof of the aisle is flat and has been painted with 
ornamental ISower scrolli and figures of th» Buddha 
and stupas ; on the walls have been paintings of the 
Buddha as well as attendants, in the upper two rowc 
in sitting position and in the third mostly standing, 
showing hsdos b^nd the heads. 

The arrangement for the .lighting of the interior of 
this cave is astonishing. The daylight introduced 
through one great opening in the fa9ade throws a 
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txrilKatnt l%ht on the altar, the principal olgect, and also 
upon die capitals of the pillars, exactly where it is most 
wanted. The spectators himself stands in the shade. 
The light on the floor is subdued, and on the roof and 
the aisles fhdes into comparative gioom. 

The porch atothe back of the court, under the great 
aKhed windows, still stands. The five pillars on each 
side of the cave separate the aisle from it^ and five more 
run round the stupa. 

This cave contains many paintings of the Buddha iii 
the aisles and a few others with figures of monks still 
remain on the roof. The roof of the front aisle contains 
some exquisite panels, and those of the side aisles are 
painted in a rich floriated pattern. Temple 19 at 
Ajanta still remains one of the great Architectural 
triumphs of the world. , 

The next cave, 20, is a small vihara, or monastery, with 
two gorgeously carved oolunlas in front of the veranda. * 
They have brackets attached to their capias, and there 
is a charjging statuette of a woman under a canopy 
of foliage. 'The sculptures of these are bold and free, 
mdch resembling those^in cave 19. The sides of the 
steps to thei veranda level are carved with beautiful 
decorative designs of river snakes. The ceiling of the 
veranda is hewn in imitation of wooden beams and 
rafters which remind oive of those in caves 16 and 17. 
At eachoend of the veranda is a cell. *The hall is 
twenty-eight feet wide, twenty-six feet long, and about 
thirteen feet high, and has no columns. 

The rgof is supported only by the walls and the front 
of the antechamber, which advances <^bout seven feet 
into the cave and has two colunms in front surmounted 
by seven carved figures of the Buddha and attendants. 
The image of the Buddha in the shrine was once 
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pAiHited \yitih 4eep Indian red. Perliaps t}us vas done 
at a much later date by some less thoughtful artists. 

It seems very much as though this cave was us^ as 
a (diapter-house for this last group of caves. The 
interior is very dark^ but is dry wd keeps an equable 
temperature all the year round. Th^re were many 
paintings in the cave at ofie time but now^ exceptkfor^ 
few fragments dn the roof, all have disappeared. These 
fragments consist of flowers and interlaced designs. , 
From this cave we descend, and then descend again 
by a steep path for a considerable distance along the face 
of the scarp. 



Chapter Ten 

ADVENTURES— PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 

From dawn un{il late into the night I worked. By day 
^copied the parts of the v^alls that were well lit, and by 
night I shifted on to those comers that £dways remained 
dark ; thus«I economized both in petrol and eyesight. 
Life resolved itself into hard work, and escape from foes' 
both known and unknown. 

Every morning as I went down to the stream for my 
ablutions I saw the footprints of tigers, panthers and 
wolves, which had come down to drink at night, and 
it was interesting to see the little cubs’ footprints side 
by side with the bigger ones. 

In the autumn the colons in nature herself changed 
to glorious brown a.nd^;^dash g 61 d, and^red blossom»j 
spread like flames on the hills ; gradually the trees shed 
their leaves and the whole forest soon became bare, and 
it seemed ^ though all nature was offering a silent 
prayer for the spring to return with its healing fingers. 

As the spi^ ^yent down old vultures came to their 
rocky nooks by the wterfalls, and "Owls hooted 
throughout the night. The opposite hills gave me a 
living picture of animal and bird life at all times of the 
day. f i^cocks could be see^j everywhere'* in the jungle 
by the stream,* on the rocks and trees, and their harsh 
squeaking voice echoed from one side of the hills to the 
other. 4^e first peacock I saw at Ajanta at nightfall 
was sitting on a black rock which pierced the white 
sky. By slo^v degrees it descended to the stream at 
the end of the hill to drink water« , 

One night I entered one of the less*explored caves ; 
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it was a very large tinfinished one, which w&s hardly 
ever cleaned and smelt «tale, while water leajced through 
the ceiling. The hall was very large, and thick columns, 
gorgeously carved and decorated, rose to the ceiling. 
The atmosphere was fearful and solenrn ^nd*! felt that 
I was not alone. As I advanced into the middle, with 
my petrol lamp in my hand, there was a \^hirr of Wings 
and hundreds t>f swallows began to fall on every side 
dazed at the sudden appearance of light,* striking my 
head and body and tumbling off to the ground. Bats, 
too, were flying about. The ground |dl around me was 
so thick with these black rock swallows that I was 
afraid of treading upon them and coiild not work in 
that cave by night. 

Another evening, about twilight, I heard a crash, 
and right in front of me fell a big heavy stone ! Almost 
immediateb^ another follofK^d and, had 1 been just 
•two or three feet farther fbn^^ifd, I should have been 
killed that evening by these fragments of falling rock. 
1 was so startled at this, that I thought an earthquake 
had started. 

A little later I went by the side^of the cave to see whal 
was above on the top of the hills. The si<kswof the caves 
ascend like straight walls and, coming out, 1 saw that 
there were maiw monkeys quarrelling and fighting 
among one another along the top of the hills. The 
danger might have resul^d from accident, d^uit these 
little beasts had seen me, and I thought* it was not ju^t 
chance that had sent down those stones so near to my 
head. . ’ 

In the sky I saw the adfrance of heavy threatening 
clouds. There would be almighty storm that night, 
and the wild moj^ays, knowing this, c^e from the 
jungle to get shelter for the night in the caves. I slept 
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without protection of any kind, and my cave hdll was 
c^>en to whatever animal or bird*took a Wcy to come in. 
But although monkeys usually do not live in caves they 
were searching for s|ife comers between the plain rocks 
and the Recesses of carved columns where they could 
cling out of reach of their natural enemies, the prowling 
l^eifhs and. tigers. TheV turned up that night, but 
braved very well, and after all no oneTikes to get wet, 
so there the)y stayed. 

But the monkeys, although annoying, were -not so 
dangerous as somp other enemies, both large and small, 
esp^ially the tiny poison bees. On one occasion as I 
was passing from cave lo to another with my petrol 
lamp in my hand, my hand was suddenly surrounded by 
a swarm of bees. There are many comb? of wild bees 
hanging from the ceilings of these caves. Once a year 
the village people come t^ollect honey, ^^bey^ gather 
a special Idnd of lea£.^oili certain jungle trees andf 
making a fire of them, create a smoke ^Ipch worries the 
bees. They are so sensitive to the smell of the smoke 
that at once they try to eat up their honey, and millions 
^f them, producing a (Jark cloud, fly miles away to avoid 
the smell. • Then the people collect what is left of the 
honey to sell in the murket. I had unconsciously 
enacted the part of the honey-gatherers, and the bees, 
smelling the fumes of my petrol lamp, thought their 
enemibs^ere near and began to ^ome'down. All 1 
could do was to run, for, when attacked, they were most 
deadly, and it is said that sometimes they are so poisonous 
that th#sting of one is enough to worry an elephant. 

The chowkidars of the caves told me that once an 
ofikial came to inspect « the caves. .'He was passing 
along outside cave lo, quite caSelifssly pufiing away 
at a ciccar. when down came a swarm of bees and stune 
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him on his bald head. ' Then he grew absolutely frantic 
and ran towards the ^eam shouting for Jhelp ; but 
the faster he ran and the angrier he became, the more 
the bees kept stinging. In despers^on he plunged into 
the water. Thereupon these chowkidars rushed out 
to his rescue, wrapped him in rugs, •and, since his 
head was badly swollen, canled him to the villagb for 
treatment. 

Only once I felt really scared and that Vas a night 
towards the end of my long stay in the caves. It was 
just before midnight. The outside .of the cave was 
fairly bright with a clear sky and the stars above, ^had 
beep to bed early and was sleeping peacefully in my 
little cot when something made me wake up, and I 
found myself sitting up in strained attention. Some- 
thing was going to happen ! Sure enough it did. 

Ve^'T^ovrl^ a great dar!^shape passed in front of 
cave ; I watched eage!Hy\® see what it was. It 
slowly passed .by. I thought I was dreaming, and 
rubbed my eyes and looked again. From the right-hand 
side of the cave another shape followed the first, only 
much bigger. It must have beep four w five feet longp 
and about four feet high. When it canie«in front of 
where I was sitting motionl^, it seemed to be looking 
straight at me ! J saw two balls of fire shooting out of 
intense dark and then they suddenly turned away and 
passed into the jungle down below. These waie a huge 
tiger and his mate ! ' ; 

My servant was lying asleep like a log in the left-hand 
comer of the cave. I was terribly frightened, but -the 
fear.of losing him altogethc# prevented me from giving 
him a true version of my experience. I just described 
the beast as, a jaakaf or something like fr. I thought 
if he knew the truth he would run away from me 
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altogether. The next morning 1 was able to trace a 
regular catw&lk down to the torroit bed by which these 
aniftials had come and gone. It passed along the terrace 
outside my cave, buUthree or four yards from where I 
used to sle^ip. • After that I used to collect logs of wood 
from the jungle*every eve|dng and make a fire outside 
bCfbrI I went to bed. ^ 

Among the Hindus round about the village of Ajanta 
the story go^ that once the gods and goddesses, tired 
of the monotony of heaven and wishing to refresh 
themselves with a Jittle excitement, begged leave to go 
dowiv to earth for one night to enjoy themselves. So 
earnestly did they entreat Indra, the King of Heaven, 
that out of compassion he granted their request, but 
on one condition, however, that they must return before 
the cock’s flhst crow, otherwise they would be shut 
out from heaven for every 

Then the gods and gi^desses came swiftly down to' 
earth, merrily dancing and singing, and no sooner did 
they see the splendid gorge at Ajanta than they chose 
it for the site of their one night’s entertainment. Busily 
they hollowed halls and chambers out of the hillside, 
and so thomughiy enjoyed themselves that they forgot 
the time limit ; but, alaSf they were startled by the 
cock’s crow, and the heavenly King’s^ curse fell upon 
them ; so they were transformed into beautiful sculptures 
and pdiiKings. Never agait! could they return to 
heaven, but were forced to remain on earth for all time 
to come. 

The p^r illiterate people are so ignorant that they 
do not even know that these caves, were Buddhist 
monasteries, Ihit connect them with this legend. How- 
ever, die villagers have always kn&\^ of the existence 
of the caves, and from very ancient times, once a year 
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about the end of November, they have held a traditional 
feir down by the streahi below the caves when priests, 
men, women and children visit these caves, and spend 
one day of the year in an entirely different way from 
all the rest. 

One early morning, near, cave i, S heard a noise 
of people and a rumble of bullock carts. As ill wfls 
impossible for tL.e carts to go farther, the people gradually 
approached by foot towards the source of the stream. 
All day long people, all Hindus, were pouring into the 
gorge from everywhere around, sometimes from as far 
as thirty miles away, starting for the winter festival even 
two pr three days before. 

They began to assemble in the valley and to bathe 
in the stream, afterwards putting on gorgeously coloured 
clothes — red, green, purple and yellow — ^aftd then went 
into *tfP^TO':k-cut tgnples. Each of the priests took 
* charge of three or four caVes^Sn order to show to the 
pilgrims the images of the Buddha sitting cross-legged 
in the shrine, at whose feet or into whose lap they 
placed offerings of flowers, fruit, a little rice, small 
clay-burnt lamps, and some snaall coins. As soon Us 
one batch <){ worshippers had passed out the priest 
would take the offerings of f55d and money into his own 
keeping. 

Meanwhile, in the ravine below, as the sun went 
higher up in tho sky, a* little noisy open-air* bazaar 
gradually sprang up, with small stalls for selling food, 
sweetmeats, flowers, fruits, clothes, earthenware lamps, 
toys and reed pipes for the children. 

Throughout (he whole day a continuous stream of 
people came and went to and from the caves, others 
bathed and wolShfpped, cooked and •ate, reclined, 
slept or sang by the stream. The fair lasted until 
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when the pec^lc |radtidly degerted the mdmt 
jdadiws, leawng the valley once 'more lonely and stSL 

It happened one day that while I was closdy examin* 
ing the colossal image of the Buddha in cave i6 and 
was feelingf the smoothness of its arms, I felt something 
hard stiddi^; up«in die joim of one of the arms. Feeling 
rdtfael curious, 1 dug it out of the accumulated dirt with 
a penkmfe and found it to be a thick piece of heavy 
metal which, *being brought to the light, appeared to be 
a copper coin, apparendy very ancient. 

When it had been cleaned, however, it proved to be 
an early Mohammedan coin, about four hundred years 
old. Evidendy some Hindu pilgrim had placed it as an 
oflSning in the hand of the Buddha. This goes to prove 
that even in those days the caves were known to the 
Hindus, who lised to come and worship there. 

Occasionally a numberjp^Hindiis would.jK.x'iA'^^ fish 
in the deep lake at the <wttom of the falls or to gather ‘ 
wood and wild firdts in the jungle around the ravine, 
£UMt then they would wander into the caves. It is 
astonishing to see that their faces and features. 
Movements, and simplicity of expression are exactly 
film those iiPtke*old paintings, pardcularly resembling 
the firescoes in caves 9 ahS* 10. 

The hillside was always covered with plants bearing 
wild fhiit and flowers ; but now, in the autumn, the 
Ihgrant stphali flowers bloomed all tdong the wayside, 
over the Mulders and in amongst the pom^anates, 
grapes and rich, ripe berries. So fragile were they that 
at ^e firlt*tovch of the sun the white petals with their 
orange stems dropped on the ground. J was reminded 
of the far^ohe days whan the simple monks lived 
chiefly on the fruits and vegetables \h%y grew, of which 
those I saw were the faint traces. 
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Adoentures-^Pleasan/ and (/f^easant 

In t^e stream and all alobg its banks were scattowd 
many little , diamond^hapeq stones— 44adk, vermilion 
redy green, mauve and yellow. Akro, all along* the 
ravine between the hill and the stre^im, I collected many 
chunks of hard clay stone of ihc same colbun and I still 
have samples with me. It was with eolours obtained 
by grinding ^ese pebbles and clay stones that tfie 
artists of Ajanta used to paint their frescoes. In Sanskrit 
literature is this reference to rock colour : ‘ His com- 
panion picks up from the ground pieces of clay or stone 
of different colours, blue, yellow, red>, brown and grey.’ 
But this crude material was used not only in those far- 
off thnes, but even today the Indian village artists use 
it for colouring huge images of gods and goddesses and 
the walls of their huts. In Bengal, Orissa, Jaipur, and 
in South India, such ai^sts have shown me their 
lamp-bfkck used with glue and rice water and also their 
numerous rock colours. The rich Indian red (known 
as geri-mati) 'can be bought by chunks for a few 
annas in the bazaar. The glue is obtained by boiling 
tamarind seed. 

From various passages in ol6 Sanskrit writings it & 
known that. wall-paintings were exccfidlh^y common 
in India from very ancient* dn^, add all the rich 
people used to have their walls d^orated with frescoes, 
especially in South India. 

There is plenty of evidence which .distinctly shows 
that the art of painting and sculptvure was widely 
practised in India’s prehistoric age — some six or sevm 
thousand years ago. It is now confirmed by the dis- 
covery in Western and Central India of the prehistoric 
Indian civilization in the cities like Harappa, Amri, Nal, 
Mohenjo-Daro, Amfpa and Mahishmati* by the great 
rivers Indus and Saraswati in the West and the rivers 
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Narmada and Tapti in jDentral India. The,^Indo> 
Aryan civilisation may befdated '^oo b.c. to 5060 b.g. 
Eveh 'pre-Aryan\wellers of India possessed a unique 
civilization, inhabiting great and wealthy cities, and 
were well skilled in art^ and crafts. Their artistic 
achievements deserve greal^praise. 

There is a* scene in Sakuntalay the n^ost famous of 
classical Samkrit plays written by the great Hindu 
poet and dramatist Kalidasa who lived in the second 
century b.g., where paintings are mentioned. Maharaja 
Dushmanta himself, the hero of the play, painted in 
his own chitra-shda or art studio a life-size portrait of 
Sakuntala from memory and always kept it before 
him. But various references in the play show that the 
art of painting had been practised long before Sakuntcda 
was written.* 

And even up till to^ay this traditional"^t* has 
survived all over India, though curiously enough not 
among those who are called educated. and cultured, 
but among the illiterate masses ; so that paintings of 
slow-moving elephants, hunting tigers, soldiers on 
liorseback^ mythological gods and goddesses, the parrot 
on a tree, bulls* and goats fighting, are found on the 
front, back and sidev wafts” of humble village homes, 
and on scrolls of paimngs done by village artists, called 
patuas. The alpana/ucsigns, which every Indian woman 
knows Kow to draw with onfy the tips of her fingers 
on the wall or floor of her home, are the direct des- 
cendantS|of the various ornamental designs to be found 
scattered all over the Ajanta caves. 



Chapter ^leven 

THE FINEST PERIOD OP^INDIAN ART 

Through the ages from the,^third centtiry to th^ sixth 
century a.d., another group of caves was cfut out on tfie 
eastern side»of the hill, and to the right ^of the caVes 
of the first period. These six caves are now numbered 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and i . All day it is impossible to see clearly 
within these caves, so dark are they ; +)ut in the evening, 
just before the sun sinks in the west, they light iipr, and 
the "frescoes glow on the walls. They fall into the third 
group of excavations in the series at Ajanta caves. 

Cave 6. This vihara cave 6 is the only one at Ajanta 
which has two stories, bu4 it has, unfortunately, been 
^excavated at •a spot* where the foundation is not so 
sound as in other places. As a result of this, the veranda 
of the upper ‘ctory has fallen down, and the interior 
has a ruined aspect not common in cave architecture. 

The halls of both stories are of about the same 
dimensions, fifty-three feet sqciare. 'I^iere# are four 
large windows through which light aiid’aif come into 
the halls, and the stone wall under them is panelled 
to give the effect*of wood. The ii^er story has twelve 
pillars. In the Idwei^ four more a^ introduced in the 
centre. 

In the facade, on each side of the doorway in the upp^ 
comers, there must once have been two carved figures, 
but these have now fallen away. Local ihendicants 
lived in this cave and made fires, which did much 
damage to the interior and*the paintings on the wails 
and ceilings. 

Out of the sixteen pillars in the lower hall, only 
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a few now remain standing. The others collapsed 
because of the mud whxch<collec&d there and covered 
the h>wer parts aiM^used mem to weaken and crumble 
away. Not only haW thesp pillars given way, but also 
masses of stbne»from the ceiling have fallen down. 

The stair in the front aisk leading to the upper story 
hah been broken below, but is still connected with the 
veranda above. This veranda was originally supported 
by two fine*columns and four pilasters. Above the 
landing are many small statues of the Buddha carved on 
the wail, and two stupas. 

Ou^de the veranda in the upper story are small 
chapels with the Buddha in sculptures. There are 
also at each end of the veranda some chambers with 
carved pillars ; no doubt these were specially built 
for the living apartments of the high priests. Inside 
these chambers there are rooms largp enough for holding 
meetings. Opposite the central space a4,each side and * 
at the end of the left aisle are chamb^s with pillars 
in front, each leading to an inner cell. There are also 
three cells on each side and one at the end of the right 
aisle. Th^ antechambfr is quite large and heis a 
colossal figure of the Buddha on each side qf the shrine 
door. The shrine contahiS the usual statue of the 
Buddha with two antraopes in front of the throne. 

This cave also wnS painted, but the paintings have 
almost 'enUrely. disappeared. •• It has also a larger 
number of sculptures of the Buddha than any other 
vihara a^Ajanta. The few fragments of painting on 
the bade wall pf the lower story and in the antechamber 
are so smoked that nothing can be ma^e out of them, 
except a laige palace scene and Indra>like figures on 
both sides the shrine. ^ 

The uj^er story was painted, but here also the 
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pictui^ have almost endrdy disappeared. *The front 
of die chapel at the right end of the fronydi^e still retains 
fragments of paintings and, inside, ^^Aralls were pnce 
covered with painted figuresiof th^^SlI^dha. In the left 
chapel in front on each side W the cell d^oras a painted 
Dravidian building, a vihava ; on the inside of the 
vihara is a seated figure of th^ Buddha, and on thoinsvie 
of its veranda* roof is a circular ornament with strings 
of pearls hanging from it. 

The lower story of cave 6 has its pillars arranged in a 
different way from that in the later Ajanta caves. Here 
they are arranged in four rows of four each, sixteen in 
all round a square, and without capitals or scufpture, 
whereas in others there are twelve. 

Great pains were taken with the statues of the Buddha ; 
one in the small chamber to the right of. the first floor 
of oave 6 is covered witlf a layer of the finest plaster, 
one-eighth of an inch thick, so painted and polished 
that the face has the smoothness and sheen of porcelain. 

Cave 4. Now we pass on to cave 4, the largest 
vihara of all the twenty-nine caves at Ajanta.* The next 
largest is cave 24 which is situated higher up in the 
cliif than cave 3, and is probably a litt}e |iig}fer than the 
next three^’at this end of. the hill. Simple grandeur 
gives it a magnificent appearance. 

The fagade is covered with eight plain octagonal 
figure-pillars. TJie liugy veranda, ninety fiset*long by 
sixteen feet wide, is supported by severe octagonfd 
pillars with bracket capit^. At each end is a sma^ 
room, ten feet by eight feet, reached by {hree steps, 
which were probably chaltobers for gu<»ts or for die 
keeper of the cave. 

In the wall at the back of the veranda the central 
door is sculptured instead of painted, which is rather 
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oausual at Ajanta. The reason s/beim to be that at a 
later time t^e artists were'not content with the ’plastic 
dSe^t they wc^e able to; produce in, their paintings 
with shading, so wy had recourse to sculpture to bring 
out their <round forms Lad effects. Unfortunately, 
this door has been damagra up to a height of two feet, 
the floor of the cave haviii^ for long been covered with 
earth and other decomposing materials. However, 
the decorations on the wall on each side are still un- 
harmed. Here are depicted fascinating scenes from 
Jataka tales of men and women making merry, represen- 
tations of lions, bulls, monkeys, goats and elephants, 
and ^o, on the right side, a large relief of a standing 
figure of the Buddha as a young prince, strong and 
beautiful. The square windows are charmingly carved 
with delicate, whirling foliage, among which are a few 
female figures and chubby babies. « 

The hall is eighty-seven feet sijuare, %upported by i 
twenty-eight columns of the same plain style as those in 
the veranda. At each end of the aisle 4s a cell. The 
ceiling looks rough as though a layer of rock had fallen 
but here, and nowhere else in the cave, are traces 
of paintid^ in brilliant colours. The antechamber, 
twenty-one feet^ by thirteen feet, has tV^o standing 
figures of the Buddha at each end of its wall and on 
either side of the shrine door are two similar figures. 

Cave ,,This cave, a small vdhtEra placed high up on 
the western top of the crescent hill, dating about the 
seventh century, was never completed ; in fact only 
the veranda was blocked out. The veranda is about 
twenty-niii^ feet by seven feet, supported by four 
pillars and two pilasters. A rough entrance has been 
made into th| hall, but &ere ha^ been scarcely any 
excavation. 
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Cota 5. This is another vi^ra cave, at the same level 
as number 6 ; it possesses no peculiaritv a^d was never 
quite finished. We may assume it t^M of about, the 
same date as cave 6. 

The veranda is over fort^-five feet Ipn^ by ^bout 
nine feet wide, with four front pillars ; but only one— 
that on the right side of the entrance — is finished/i quite 
plainly in the Same style as those of neighbouring cave 
4, only much shorter and with a square* base at the 
bottom. 

The door of this cave is rather interesting, with its 
many carved figures of the Buddha standing and atten- 
dants and pairs of seated figures. Windows have been 
cut out but never finished. No doubt the rock here was 
found unsuitable for further excavation, and therefore 
the whole cave was left unfinished. 

Cme 2. The second c^ve, one of the latest of the 
series, is similar to* but smaller than its neighbour, 
cave I. It is one of the caves most notable for its 
richness in ir&co paintings, which are marvellously 
preserved, in spite of their exposed position. 

The veranda, slightly over forty-six feet in length, 
is supported in front by four pillars an^ ^(^ilasters of 
massive proportions, all with similarly eluant designs ; 
so fine and delicate indeed are the ornamentations that 
they would seem more suited to metal work than to stone. 
At either end of the veranjia jn front of the twp pgrincipal 
cells stands a small porch, the difference' in height being 
made up by bas-reliefs representing scenes from the life 
of the Buddha. A chapel is reached from each porch. < 

Between the hall and the veranda is a fidely decorated 
door, at the bottom of which are several guards, appar- 
entiy holding flowery; covering them are snake-canopies. 
Above this are numerous pairs of standing figures, 
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iittk a]»i feioale^ earned in varioul atdtodet. Thte cave 
hu two window plaoxi opponte«to the side aisle Ibnned 
jhy ,the richly-cai;wd qplumns in the 
^e is a UtdeS^en a\adc on enterin|; the hall to 
find it so dark. Its dimemions are <mly abput forty-eight 
feet square and eleven fUt high. The twdve pillara 



supporting the roof are rich in carving and some have 
fat fou^-apned dwarfi at the corhers of the capitals. 

In the sanctuary is a statue — of couise, of the Buddha. 
On either side of it, at the end of the aisles, is a chapel 
cell filled with marvellous sculpture. In the one on the 
north sit |wd most portly figures ; the female has a 
child on h«* knees and is amusing it with a toy. In the 
south chapel two male figmes occqpy a like position. 

The value of this cave is due to the paintings in it, 
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aqpdcaiiily liiOMi on the ceiHngs. For the most part 
they are only decorath^ scrolls and patte^ ; but so 
ai^nro^ately placed as to give |in extremdy finisjred 
look to the cave ; in fkct, the effect and arrangements 
of a complete vihara can be better understood &om this 
cave than from any other at Ajanta. A^very great deal 
of the wall-painting still renllins. In ue, veranda the 
pattern on the*wall can be easily followed. 

Inside, the ceilings of the great hall and aisles, the 
antechamber, shrine, and chapels are all admirably 
dmigned, and though, especially in ^e hall, blackened 
with smoke, they contain many striking examples of 
floral decorations — ^Naga^ (snake) and flying figures, and 
others with human and animal heads, the lower 
extreihifies ending in scroll work. It is the only cave 
that retaim any frapnentj of p^ting, in the shrine, 
those on the ceiling being specially fine. 

The painting in the two chapels is of a yellower 
tone than mo^t of the other wall-paintings, and is filled 
with standing ffgures, many of them women, some with 
aureoles round their heads, and is possibly of later date 
than the rest, probably the fifth Jto the seventh century* 
On the right wall of the hall is one of the;i|tt^tdnterestmg 
groups of pictures now left, •one qf the.icmes between 
the second and t^jird cell doors representing the retinue 
of a Raja. He salli^ forth on a large elephant with 
the umbrella of st^te ove^ his head, tod the ar^utsa, or 
goad, in his hand ; behind him is an attendant with the 
chhatra (umbrella) ; at his side goes a smaller elephant 
'with a rider, now defaced, and before him walks a man 
with a laden bi^ on his back. In front and to the lefr 
are ^een five horses, two of ^m green, the men on the 
green horses looking «back at the Raja. Xhere are also 
fourteen men on foot, of whom eleven seem to be 
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soldiers, carrying oblong. shields, and three carrying 
round onesjstamped with huge grinning Gorgon faces. 

above, on th^ extreme left, have swords in 
scabbards, nine others have long Nepal swords known 
as kukri, two .other men play flutes, and another beats 
a drum. 

• Between the ^t and sdiond cell doors is represented, 
with a conventionalism worthy of the Chinese, a river 
with fish aisd shells in it. A boat with three masts, a 
sail, and an oar aft, and filled towards the stern with 
ten matkas, or earthenware jars, carries a man with long 
hair, praying. In the heaven behind, Chandra, the 
moon, a figure with a crescent behind him is represented 
as descending, followed by another figure. A Naga- 
Raja or Snake-King and his wife in the water seem to 
draw the boat back ; and |)ielow is represented in the 
water another figure, with a human head and at long 
tail. On the left, in the direction of the Coat’s course, is® 
the Buddha on the shore and a figure worshipping him. 
Rocks are conventionally painted. Tlie upper part 
of this wall is covered with interesting scenes. 

• The long panels of the ceiling in cave 2, dating from 
about a.d\ 500, pffer well-preserved examples of charm- 
ing floral decqratioijs i* •blue. The circular panels 
are very fine, the figures in the spandrils being particu- 
larly good and full of movement. The individual 
figures .are remarkable for <j|ever 4 rawing, the artist 
having apparently gone out of his way to invent specially 
difficult poses ; a woman prostrating herself, and snake- 
hooded imgas, or water-sprites, are good examples. 
The wonlkn* standing with her left leg bent up is a 
capital piece of draughtsmanship, tHe feet being as 
well drawn a^'the hands ; and the woman in the swing 
is pleasing and life-like. 
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In the left4iand cell are fragments c£ t long insdription 
painted in.small letters on a dhrk green ground, and 
sc^.ttered over the |»aintings in the cave are seven 
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or eight inscriptions. The 
character of the letters is of 
the sixth or seventh century, 
that is to say probably later 
than the esS^avation of the 
cave. Generally the inscrip- 
tions refer to the names of 
Kings, the Goddess of Learn- 
ing, and disciples of the 
Buddha. 

I 

In cave 2 , on the right- 
hand side of the'wall, there is 
£L famous picture of a King 
tnreatening one of» his 
beaudiul court dancers. Onef 
day the Buddha was passing 
along the * King’s mango 
groves beyond the palace 
when the King, probably 
Ajatasatru, who was hostile 
•to the Buddha’s preachings, 
sent the , most beaudiul 
dancing girl of his court to 
tejnpt hiQi from the path of 
righteousness. But, no sooner 
had she seen him, than she fell 


worshipp^ at his feet. So angry was the King when 
he heard iWt idie had failed, that he threatened her with 
death. In the fresco the proud King is seen grasping his 
sword while Ijdfbre him m supplication kneels the dancing 
girl, and around them, weeping, are other ladies of the 
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opiut.'' Very strangely, damp has soaked into the 
painting in such a waf that it is the lUng’^ head that 
has been cut off. (See Plate ^ 

Next, on the right of this fresco, is depicted the 
story of a duta^ or messenger, telling the JCing of some 
great loss. The messenger is an old man, calm and 
self-<possessed, but expressing, through his t{'oubled*eye9, 
the hopelessne^ of the situation and, through the 
outspread palm, the abandonment of all hopft. The line 
drawing and painting of this figure is simply marvellous. 

On the right-hand wall of a dark ce^, by the side of the 
antechamber in cave 2 where no light can ever reach it, 
is a square painting of a^lady, accompanied by women 
attendants, preparing to visit the Buddha. Unfor- 
tunately i fotind it impossible to make a complete copy, 
as my paper was not large ^ough in wjdth and therefore 
I had to content myself with the middle portion only, 
leaving out some of the attendants and cluldren. The 
scene of this painting was laid in the veranda of a house 
and shows the wood and stone architecture of those days, 
as do also the steps leading up from the ground in front. 
This ground is of deep Indian rec^ a very common colour 
for earth or floor in Ajanta frescoes, and ii uf sprinkled 
with blossoms from a flowering creeper which twines 
into the window.. Children are playing with a hobby- 
horse and tops. Thejady must have been a good and 
devoted follower of the Biiddha, for above, in the right- 
hand corner, hovers a boy deva or flying angel. Her fine 
muslin sari has been painted so thin and fine that shV 
appears almost nude. (See Plate XXXTV.). 

Cave I. At the extreme right end of the crescent moon- 
like hill there is cave i, wh}<^h was probably the last 
to be excavated in the series of twenty-nine caves. 

This vihara or conventual abode possesses the most 
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lughly ornamented and exquisite exterior, and u filled 
with the (nost marvrilous psfintings one can ever 
imagine. They are |txamples of the highest standard 
of Buddhist art in India — a standard so high that it has 
scarcely, if ever, been surpassed. 

The fagade qf this cave is beautifully designed, variety 
eomBined wjith sufficienf uniformity for architectural 
purposes produces a great richness of ^ect. It is the 
only example here of a vihara decorated with sculpture. 

In front of the veranda there was a porch supported 
by two advanced qolumns, of which only fragments of the 
bases and elegant capitals, like those in cave 2, now 
remain. At each end, outsidp the veranda, there is a 
room of which the open front is supported by two 
pillars, the floor being raised a few st^s, and the 
elaborate entab^ture of the^fa^ade is carried round the 
whole front at the same level, "nie room on thcf cast 
opens into another, nearly thirteen and a half feet' 
square, and almost completely dark ; t|jat on the left 
opens into two others somewhat smaller. 

. The six pillars which support the veranda are of three 
or four different orderp. The outer pillars are merely 
square piers ; but they increase in richness from the 
flanks to the centre, where the circular shafts are 
elaborately ornamented and the capitals grandly bold, 
thus drawing the attention of the, spectator towards the 
cave’s main cntrahce. 

, The beautiful doorway was originally covered with 
'thin white plaster, a great many traces of which still 
remain, and the carved figures and decorations round 
the door were also once coloured. It was sculptured 
in simple and subdued fashion, in order that the flat 
paip^nga on tfie walls might appear more harmonious 
and striking. 
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Cave 1 contains some of the greatest masterpiet^ 
of the world. On the left of the central ^hrine is the 
picture of Prince Gautama and|^ wife, Yashodlj^a. 
Most likely it represents their marriage. The Prince 
holds in his hand a blue lily. The bridal crowns are 
such as are still used in India today by the Hindus. 
(See Plate XXXVII.) 

In the uppef part of the fresco the Buddha is again 
painted in a love scene with Yashodhara,* on a much 
smaller scale, although he appears to look down upon 
the futility of the world which is represented around him. 
Nearby are two cranes ; one is straining for flight, 
while the other settles contentedly upon the nest. 
Perhaps they symbolize the diverse feelings of Prince 
Gautama and Yashodhara. The painting is many 
times over life size. 

The Prince is painted in a light flesh colour, quite 
' golden, while* Yashodhara is less noticeable and of a 
dull greyish-brown colour, but she looks very handsome 
indeed. In bringing out the forms the shadows have 
been stippled with cobalt-blue. So wonderfully is the 
scene painted that, in spite of^the varnish, the colour 
is still clear and vivid. The artist probably spent a 
lifetime thinking of the subject beforq exiecuting it so 
boldly and with such an unerring hand. This fresco 
is an example of the highest school of Buddhist art in 
India after a pjjocess qf development whicii passed 
through eleven hundred years. The colour and model- 
ling of the flesh look so real, vivid and life-like, that CHS* 
feels a desire to, touch the body. Flowers onjieads, and' 
pearls and precious stone jewels round the neck, were 
painted in a most realistic, manner. A few lines of 
delicate hair hang loosely down, touchii^ the smooth, 
soft cheek and the forehead of the girl. One is tempted 
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isteOitt downciot «yes ci Uhs. women show thma to be 
modest and chaste ii| spirit. The realistic treatment 
of ^ draperies, and ornaments makes the figures most 
^^efiii. All^diese things were painted by the artists 
with great devotion and a burning love fi>r the beauty 
and joy they had seen hi life and nature. I often 
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wonder how it was possible that these (felicate feelings — 
a sense ^of devotion, humility^ wi^ dignity, and sweet 
gracefulness — ^have so completely disappeared fix>m the 
«^4ists of our time. , 

The mode of hairdressing in ancient India was most 
interesting. ^ It is fescinatkig to see so many different 
ways and different shapes in which both women and 
men used to dress their *hair. Jhe Indian women 
of all classes are still noted for their beautiful, soft and 
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hair. Fresh and fragrant flowers, such 
maUikat kanakmvaramf chmpakoy padma^ 
tnaltdif madhavi, sirisa, asoka, karlffkara, mandaraf 
palasOy kuruoakay ketaki, karaviroy vakuloy or half-blossomed 
buds are worn round their heads or hidden round the 
knots of their hair. Making ornaments of flowe^5^as 
considered a great art. Sw€et-scented flowers afir mbo 
used for decorlting and perfuming the bed. 

In these paintings the lips of the women were painted 
with crimson lac-dye ; their shapely feet were also dyed 
with the same, as is still done in the India of today. 
They used Hlaka (a decoration on the forehead made with 
clay and sandal-wood p^te) and painted their eyes with 
kajd (collyrium). '•The bath was an important part 
of the toilet, and it became a great luxury in ancient 
India. Their bodies were cleaned^ with a soap-like 
substance and scented pastes. Sandal-paste and musk 
were also used on the body to keep it cool, soft and 
fragrant. V^ry many different kinds of rich perfumes 
were also freely used. Their hair was perfumed with 
the fragrant smoke with which they dried their hair 
after a bath. Scenes of royal^ ladies performing their 
toilet attended by their maids, the priniKCsses lookup 
into the mirror while their ettend^ts ^e dressing their 
hair, are often j>ainted on the walls of the caves at 
Ajanta. In one scene stand two girls, one holding a 
tray with flowera beforg a Princess who is probably 
Yashodhara. This painting is about life-size, and is 
the most beautiful, life-like painting of a female figure 
that I have ever seen. 

In many parts of India even today they wear saris 
and cholis in the* same fashiogt as those that were painted 
in so many paintings at the caves of .^'anta. These 
can be seen in profusion in the Maharashtra districts. 
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South India and in Malabar, exactly as it was done, in 
ancient Ind^. 

never find in]|any early Indian painting or 
sculpture the name of the artist or sculptor who executed 
the works of art, or the dates. It would have been very 
usG^if they h|d inscribed their names and dates on 
triSr Vorks. , 

It is interesting to note that all kinds of birds, animals 
and flowers can be seen in the paintings of Ajanta, but 
animals like the camel and the cat and flowers like the 
rose are not seen painted anywhere. 

Besides elaborate paintings such as these, some of the 
walls are covered with sketches jn Indian red on a white 
ground. Nothing could be more instructive, for one 
is enabled thereby to study the process of the painting 
of the fresco* firoqi the first sketches to the finished 
masterpieces. 

‘Ever since I first visited the art shrines of Ajanta 
and Ellora I always felt that the Goverpjjient should 
start a small but well-equipped school of art very near 
the'^.^anta caves for the more advanced students of 
painting. A similar school should be started for sculp- 
ture at the footrf)f the Ellora caves. The methodical 
study of the technique,of aaident Indian fresco or mural- 
painting and figure compositions hjis great future 
possibilities in house decoration all ^ver India. Drawing 
.and painting after the old Indian methods and the 
stud y of traditional Indian art and historical subjects as 
well as the study of the up-to-date technical methods, 
and the stuily of nature and modem Indian (life should 
not be n^lected on any account. The^period required 
for these courses of study should not take more than 
two or three years. It is high time the schools were 
started. 
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At Ajanta the artist depicted a narrative tale not 
only by a series of dbntinuous paintings,^ but also by 
means of a single masterpiec^ On the left the 
antechamber in cave i, in a very dark place, is an 
example of this — ‘ The Temptation of the*Buddha by 
Mara a painting over twelve feet by ten fcet\ i^e 
picture has been badly vaftushed and d^magefl, ^d 
might fall doi^ at any moment on account of its own 
weight. But one can still see that it is beautiful enough 
to rank with any masterpiece that the 'world has 
produced. (See Plate XXXVIII.), 

Under the Maha Bodhidruma in the middle of the 
composition is seated tlje Buddha, golden-robed, serene 
and self-possessed, his face unchanged by the tempta- 
tions and horrors surrounding him, and his hand just 
touching the earth, to beaj witness to truth. In front 
is The beautifrl Mry'a and, on either side of him, his 
most alluring daughters seeking to tempt the Buddha 
away from Jiis meditations and high purpose. All 
around, the horrible and fearful creatures of Mara are 
making desperate efforts to terrify him. • Warriors slash 
at him with their long straight swords, threatening 
him with destruction, a sea-lion gnashes jaws, one 
loathsome devil with protruding eyes, and great black 
eyebrows stretches his mouth and hngers to a hideous 
length, and from thg mouth of another issues a snake, 
hissing. But the£uddh» sits tranquil, his soul in perfect 
peace. As the lily that reposes on the placid waters, 
steadfast in glory as the bright flame, Arm as the Mount 
Everest iir the Himalayas — so BdiSili||R^a sits unmoved 
until the time ^omes for him to become Buddha. 



Chapter TwUve 

MY LAST DAYS AT AJANTA 

r 

Oi^l^e western fide of the crescent-shaped hill, the last 
senes hf cavesr— 21, 22, 23,*24, 25, 26, 27. 28, and 29 — 
were excavated between the fourth* and seventh 
-centuries a.d. As these face the east, they are bright 
with sunlight in the morning, but gradually become 
darker as the day wears on. Thus the sun shines 
into some of them in the morning and into others — 
caves I, 2, 3, 4, etc. — in the aftemoon. 

On the other side of the earliest group, or at 
the western tip of the moon’s crescent, are the monastic 
halls I to 6, most of which belopg to the seventh century ; 
and right opposite to them, at the other extremity^ is 
the fourth group, standing apart from the other three 
and facing the setting sun. This group rincludes the 
viharas or colleges numbered 20 to 25, aiiS the magni- 
ficent chaitya bouse 26, which are the last and most 
eltitx>rate of the four groups ; some of them, however, 
were left imfinished. 

Case 21. This, large v&dra cave 21 was cut con- 
siderably farther along on the western rside of the hill, 
just after the excavation of number 2 on the east. It 
is richly icarved, but has been ^largely "destroyed by the 
streams which come down from the hill above in the 
rainy season ; the falling rocks have damaged the front, 
knd the veranda has been gradually obliterated by 
deposits of Inud and mossy vegetation brought by the 
water. At each end of tlvc veranda is a small room 
raised three steps above the level of the floor with two 
carved pillars in fi:t>nt, over which is a sculptured frieze. 
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Between caves 20 and 21 the hill re^es a little, "and 
here a big waterfall descends in the rainy season. The 
caves of this group, 21, 22, 23, ai^ 24 in the western hill, 
all greatly resemble the chapels in caves i and 2 of the 
eastern hill, and are arranged and finished in a similar 
style of rich ornamentation. 

The hall measures fifty<^ne feet square antl^ ^as 
chambers witB pillared fronts in the middle and the 
ends of the side aisles, leading into a cell ; besides these 
there are four other cells on each side of the cave. 
The pillars in front of the cells at the back are 
surmounted by some very good carvings. The roof 
of the hall is supported by twelve columns, ornamented 
in a style similar to those in cave 2. 

The entrance to the antechamber is unfinished and 
the shrine possesses a huge figure of the Buddha sitting 
crass-legged. There hatf been a great deal of painting 
here, but most of it*has now gone. The doorway that 
leads into tMs cave 21 is elegant, and clearly dates 
from the fifth' or sixth century a.d. 

Some pieces of the roof painting inside the hall are 
still distinct. The blues look^as fresh as if they had 
just been put on, although th^ were, dose more than 
a thousand years ago. The ground for the wall- 
painting was prepared by mixing together clay, cow- 
dung, some small pieces of fibre like jute, husks and 
little chips of s|one : ^this was then laid §moothly 
on the rough surface of the rock, about an inch thick 
or a little more according as the cut in the rock surface * 
required. • Over this was laid a white coatjng, appar- 
ently made of shell lime. The lime was soaked in 
water for twenty-two da^j until it just lost its 
strong stijfihess and became like finely prepared 
clay, easily applied and sticking readily to the 
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surGkce. It was laid on in about the thickness of an 
egg-shell. 

On the le^i wall are^a few figures of the Buddha and 
of some fair-skinned females. Not all the walls of this 
cave were painted, and it is very interesting to note 
ho\^j|^rtions of the wall had been made smooth as a 
gB^u^ for filling in the paintings. 

Cave 32 . lliis is another small vihara^ just seventeen 
feet square with four unfinished cells. The whole 
cave has the appearance of having being abandoned 
before completion. There is no window ; but there is 
a very pretty doorway and a narrow veranda, of which 
both pillars are broken. 

In the sanctuary there is an image of the Buddha 
with his feet resting on the lotus, the Buddhist emblem 
of creative {:tf)wer. On the right side is a painting 
showing seven figures of the* Buddha, each unden. its 
own Bodhi tree, each figure having its' special name 
painted underneath it — such as Bipasbi, Sikhi, 
Bissabhu . . . , Kanaka Muni, Kasyapa','«ahya Muni, 
Maitreya ; thq missing name might be Kakusanda. 
o Similar insenptions engraved in stone, as in cave i 6 , 

are found atjhe left end of the veranda of this cave 22. 

6 

They are of eleven lines with only a few words in each 
line, written in early Sanskrit, and reading something 
like this : — 

‘ The ^meritorious gift of this 'mapdapa by Jayata 
. . . of . . . family, a great tlpasaka, great-grandson 
of . . . grandson of . . .of Acharya Indra . . . son of 
Dharmahaga . . . may the merit of this be for excellent 
knowledge ^ *all sentient beings, beginning with father 
and mother, etc.* 

Cave 23. Thi$ cave, a litde below, the level oi cave 22, 
is anodier vihslra, and about fifty-one feet square and 
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over twelve feet high, with twelve pillars. The four 
massive cohimns in the veranda, of a design most 
suitable to stone architecture, are still in* fairly good 
condition. They are very simila * to the pillars of caVe i 
in the eastern hill, and especially so in (he capital 
where four dwarfs at the comer uphold square bracitets. 
On each side of the door is %»male figufe, with a odimw- 
snake for a hoftd, guarding the place. Two windows, 
carved simply, light the interior. At either end of the, 
veranda is a chapel. 

This cave is more or less unfinished, without an 
image, even in the sanctuary. In some places the 
pillars are merely cut, in others the carving is incomplete. 
On . the whole, it appears that it is the carving process 
that lias -taken the greatest amount of time and labour. 
There exists no trace of painting in any part of the building. 

Gave 24. If completed*, this cave would have been 
the largest and one of the most beautiful viharas in the 
whole series of caves at Ajanta. It is very unlike the 
others. We Oo not know the reason, but somehow 
the work was stopped before completion^ 

In the veranda there are six pillars, some of which 
arc badly damaged ; but recently thejj have been 
repaired. When I first saw them, the bracket capitals 
were still hanging from the top, although the pillars 
had been broken away. On the subsequent visit 
I was very glad to/iot!ce that the broken pillars had been 
repaired at considerable* cost by H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government. The carved groups of flying figures, 
as well as qproU and leaf ornaments, are of most beautiful 
workmanship. The work on the doors *and windows 
also is very elsCborate. These ornaments remind one 
of those in cave iq, and apparently both these caves 
are of the same age. 
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iie luiil cmly cooie ledNixan had hem fioldiid ; 
iNtnodther^art of the intttri(»' was completdy exeented. 

atudying the voryjjpuii&tished state ef the .interior, 
we get details of the process of execution which are not 
available in fuiished work, and thus we are able to 
leu^how these caves were excavated from definite 
pnns* made beforehand. *^ng alleys were cut out 
in dre rock with pickaxes and then the intervening 
walls were broken down, except where required as 
supporting columns. There is no trace of painting 
left anywhere. 

Cave jsj. To the right of the great chaitya temple, 
number 26 of the last group of caves at Ajanta and a 
little higher up, is a small vihara temple now numbered 
25. The veranda opens into an enclosed court in front, 
from which a door leads into the noct cave, number 26. 
The veranda has a chamber with three cells at the^left 
end. One can enter the hall by three doors. It is 
twenty-six feet square, and has neither cell nor sanctuary. 
No paintings are found here. ’ 

Cave 26. The fourth mighty chaitya temple, which 
is ^the last finished shrine, was excavated, it seems, 
for the purpose of worship by Buddhist monks who lived 
in the viharas at the eastern end of the hill. Here the 

C 

western hill terminates, and its noble face, lit up by 
the sun, makes the place particularly suitable for morning 
prayers,, which must have b^n'its, original purpose 
and use. Probably the great Chinese pilgrim. Yuan 
Qiwang, visited it in the year a.i>. 638. 

' The knvfer part of thie facade is broken away by a 
&11 of rocM dom above, or possibly throt^h an ea^- 
quake. But rotUid the arched window It is still perfect, 
covered chiefly avith figures of thecBuddha. Over the 
porch there was once a music gallery which must have 
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at 

actetttled tihe whok way across, filtiiough this is most 
unusual in tlie tanplsa at A^aXitsJ 
This ms^poificent chaitya is lazier than Cave 19. 1 % 



THE TEI^TATION OF THE BUDDHA 


length it is nearly sixty-eight feet, in breadth thirty-six 
feet, and in height thirty-one feet froif^the centre of the 
cave to the rooT. As in otkercaves, the- stone roof gives 
the imitation of wpoden s^cture. Twenty-six tuUan 
surround the. cave, and run round the stupa at the back, 
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ticlidy and delicately ^arved in the style of the columns 
of cave 2. Images li||f the*Buddha are placed in an 
m^uisite shAne and ^ng the walls where the monks, 
m^nts and novices s*lood together in prayer. In the 
centre of tjjie stupa the Buddha sits on a thtone, with 
lions upholding the seat, and his feet resting on a ^tus 
bdnte*by two siflall figuresrtf Snake>KingSj^ 

The aisle *walb, instead of being "fainted, were 
covered with huge sculptures, among which is a beauti- 
ful figure of the dying Buddha, more than twenty-three 
feet long, reminding one of a fifth-century image. 
It seems that portraying a great subject in so huge a 
piece of single stone was no more difficult to these 
artists than carving upon wax. * The cot on which the 
figure of the Buddha lies, the pillow at his head and the 
water pot by, his side are just such as 'can be found 
anywhere today in India and C!^ylon. Above and below 
the dying Master are hundreds of natural-size figures of 
sorrow-stricken monks and disciples grieving over the 
Nirvana of the Buddha. This is a large 'Snd superb 
piece of sculptiu^with hardly an equal. 

left jmt of the cave is another huge bas-relief 
represen^g^ |^e temptation of the Buddha by Mara, the 
Evil One, such as is painted in cave i. 

Here, in this last group of caves, including number 26, 
sculpture takes a more prominent place than painting, 
and it always happens that pai^ng appeai^ifTuch 
earlier tlran sculpture. 

A very great many inscriptions are found in thb 
rdck-tempk. On the fhSut is a string of praises of the 
Sugatas or BvMtlH&ts and of Bhabiraja, the minister of 
Asmakaraja, and of his son jOevaraja, wlio constructed 
tihe temple. Thel^ over the right si^e door are twenty- 
sbven lines in 'early Sanskrit verse, which, with the 
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occe^ltion of flaws in the first aai in some of the lower 
liutt, is fairly l^ble.a The alpl/bet is similar to that 
used in vihara cave ly. 



L. I . Deyadharmmoyam ^akyabhik^orbhbhadanta Dh&rmmadattasya yadatra punyonn 
L. 3. tadbhavatumatflpitro surwasatvan&Hcftnuttarajnenev&pt 
L. 3. ^ aye stu : II 

INSCRIPTION FROM GAVE 20 

This inscription may be translated in the following 
way : — 

* This is a gift of Shakya Bhikshu Bhadanta 
Dharmadatta. May the merit to be obtained by this 
act belong to“the parents and be a source of supreme 
knowledge to all beings.’ 

Some of the inscriptions in translation i\ad li^ 

‘ This temple is established fl>r the weltam^mpeople) 
in a hill, tuneful with th^ potes of various birds, and 
whose caves are filled with tHe sounds of cow-tails 
(ckauris) . . . and wh^ is inhabited by the Yogisvaras 
. .T'^e same, bmg Acharya aggrieved over the 
anxiety of the peopl^ regarding the Sugata . * 

And one on a plinth under the feet of a tall standing 
Buddha (yi the l^t of the fagade reads 
‘ This Shakya Bhikshu, the Bha^irta *Gunakara’$ 
meritorious gift, may brute t^iatever merit there is in 
this world for fhe attainment of supreme knowlet^ by 
all sentient beings, mother and fa^er Being first.’ 



And again : * Thdlsmallest virtue resultiiig in'^ood 
cannot attained iWe ei^agfd in worldly afiairs^ 
result of the actions of sages who are es^ted by 
wllaCte tends to the enjofment of happiness by the people.* 
Ihis chaip^-temple was one of last executed caves 
at Ajanta, and'elaborate work was expdided i^pon it in 
orde^ to give it weight and^ff^deur. 

On the left bf 36 is the last accessible WiSma, number 
3y. The whole front is broken away, with huge rocks 
on the ground blocking the entrance, and so making a 
comfortable home for jungle animals. 

It measures about forty-fom feet wide and thirty-one 
feet long, but has never been finished. Inside are a 
few ceUs. It has no pillars. Next to this, high up in 
the scarp of the rock, a fifth chaitya had been begun, 
but was never finished. It is now knovfn as cave 28, 
and lies high up in* the hill between caves 2 i and 22.0 
Number 29 is the last in the V^estem hill, just as 
number i is the lastin the eastern hill. It is inaccessible ; 
only part of its veranda was ever completed. 

I ^d made^er twelve large copies from the wall- 
and/still I wished I could stay there much 
longer ^ ^ could stay many more 

years in the cavra of Ajai),t£^ I should not be able to 
accomplish all thht I ^hed to do. 

Towards the end of Decemb^jgig ^ left die caves 
for Pahur. I felt rather sad anJ^n^y as I^SKw^the 
bullock chit with my belonging glowly preceding me. 
Through the gorge, the mountains rose beside my track. 
Idbnkeys tittered in th« trees and peacocks yearned 
just as they'^hihd tfone when I first arrived there. The 
Banjami village women m^cd gracefiUly along the 
rmd siuging, and I set out for the caves of Bagh. 



Ch&pter Th^teen 

MY PILGRIMAGE TO BAGH 

Iw Mhe siy i-continent of ^dia there we several places 
where iiiS^lljficent wall-paSitings on ro^k are still*in 
existence. Besides the famous Ajanta frescoes we find 
fragments of wall-painting in the caves of Ellora and' 
Badami in the Deccan. We also get some very good 
specimens in the Bagh caves in GvaBor State, in the 
district of Malwa, Central India — over two hundred and 
fifty miles due north of Ajanta. Paintings have been 
found in a cave near Hoshangabad and in the Ramgarh 
Hills in the Central Provinces. Paintings of men, a 
woman, a ho^e and ai^ elephant ^e in existence at 
Dehgaposhi, some, hundred miles south of Chaibasa, 
Singhbhum district. This place is locally known as 
Siio'Bahinji in Keonjhargarh State in Orissa. There are 
some wonderful, though not so w(^ known, wall- 
paintings in a cave at Sittanavasal, aboift thirtee n miles 
from the town of Pudukkottai»in South Vndjaf^Ssai^ 
in a few cave-temples round about that toWu!^ Ancient 
paintings on walls still redidin in profusion in various 
Hindu temples* all ovw South India, particularly at 
T aniore ^ Madura a^^j^ameswaram. In the evergreen 
island of Ceylon ther^ are marvellous paintings on 
Sigiria rock and in a tock^rcut cave, Gala-Viharoy several 
brick temples and other buil^gs used as viharas at 
PollonaniWa. 

Ajanta and l^giria are w;^ Imown, by repute at least, 
to the world and Bagh, mough less known, omtains 
specimens of painting which, although fewer in number^ 
are much maturer and more perfect in technique than 
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Hie &%ht*s rest ' IV^ple bells in the (fistance raiigjbitt 
fin: the evening serwce, and women him on taeir 
^ gosjtch -shells * to annOTnce the approach oi night. 
x!rV9ything fell quiet smd sombre as the deq> blue a^ht 


stole on. 

Now appemed clusters of housa with a red flgine 
light and *there at %l^dows and dgsifef‘’'1i^ a 
passenger or two left the bus as he reachecP^ neighbour- 
hood of his dwelling. The sky above grew heavy with 
stars while down below the trees full of glow-worms 
exhibited their rounded forms along the roadside. 

A peculiar smeirof something burning roused me to 
look across the fields, and I saw flames jumping up and 
down at irregular distances, ancf every time they sprang 
up they revealed to us in yet a fresh spot -a group of 
villagers takiqg their ease around a smcfuldering heap 
of rubbish, the ashes from which would fertilize the fi^. 
At about eight or nine o’clock at night* away on the 
right, I saw the palace of the Raja of Dhan Gorgeous 
guards with gum and spears were pacifig**to and fro 
along its walls gates. 

c d^ugh the quiet streets shaded by huge, 
grandfad?^fi)l^anyan and peepul trees with knotted 
trunks and luxuriant foliage, avhere birds, monkeys and 
tiny creatures love to sleep and play^^ Then a few 
people began to pass us on the ?^d and, at length, we 
reached the whitewashed dak-bun^ow at Dhait.’*' This 
\^s the capital of a Maratha State.of the samfe name. 

I descended, called for the chowkidar of the bungalow 
ai^, enteiiqg a rooan, asMed for a hot bath and a good 
meal. But, iScgan to prepare for a bath, I heard 
from the next room a discusi^n about me* in the Bengali 
language, A litths later I came upcm three or four 
yopng gentlttn^ fcsastm^ on chicken curry and mutton 
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being caste Hmdus, would not be 
allowed at home. ThdU* presenctfrather mystified mjp 
until 1 learnt that these ^ngalis^ere working at 
Dhar Raja’s estate, managing the estate affairs and 
working as teachers and in pubUc services^ They were 
intetgg ^ to hear about ^journey to Bagh, and one 
of themHI^Ilintensely excitecPand want^ to come Vith 
me, because nesll the caves is a lake in which for a long 
time he had cherished the ambition to fish. So now he 
would get a chance to catch fish while I worked in the 
caves. But in the end he was afraid to come, and all the 
others tried to dissuade me from undertaking the rather 
dangerous and uncertain expedition. 

I heard that the mail tanga, which goes towards 
Bagh, lefii’as'soon as our bus arrived at Dhar and that 
I could have msUe thejourney cheaply and in company. 
^ut*now I would have to wait till the next night for the 
mail tanga. I was, however, anxious to be off the same 
nigUt, so it w|is necessary for me to procure a tanga. 
Ajatra tamasha, however, was taking plac« in the village. 
Tamasha means ‘ great fun ’ or ‘ sho^, and jaira, 

* open-air drama ’. To this 5 ntertainncl|MitAli*‘*tfie‘^ 
men of the town had gone, and from it ncmmg could 
draw them away. But fortunately the, Bengali gentle- 
man, who was ^e Dhar Raja’s manager, gave me 
a man to go with to find some conveyance, 
and*particularly mentioned the name of onc^ tanga 
m^n who was well known as the last resource in 
emergency. 

We knocked at a little mud Rut till^ woman woke 
up firdm her sleep, and jingling her ban^es came to the 
door and told us* that her hlplkiiud was at some other 
place, and when we got there we found 1^ had gone ; 
however, at long last we tracked him to the Jaira 
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jp^:$immixct whm }^e sat quiedy molfittg and luUniog, 
^ the middle <i£ a g^t torch-Mt crowd. « 

^ Many p^ple do not know anything about 
sS|h, but they khow of a small town, Kukshi, fardier 
on, twelve mBes away fiom Bagh. Kukfhi^ however, is 
the nearest telegraph offi^ from Bagh. ^Thi^^an 
sfixafiged to takh me about thirty miles toj^iiilraS|§^long 
the road to ICukshi for about thirty rdfS^s. 

Within an hour he came to the dak-bungalow and 
1 got into the tanga, cushioned at the bottom with a pile 
of straw and dry hay, which the driver took for his two 
horses. We started oif on the long road between big> 
trees to Bagh. After passing the town of Dhar the land 
lay bare, except for a few small villages here and there, 
and stretched away indefinitely beneath the immense 
crowded sky. that throbbed with its load of orderly stars. 
Such country and space enriches the mind and broadens 
the soul. There was no sound or moVement, nothing 
save an occasional howl of the jackal ,and the SWift 
and cautious Bin of a fat-tailed fox icr^s the road. 
My tanga-dik^ told me that a jackal or fox passing 
sj|Ke of a m^n while journeying brought him 
good ltu!lli( This superstition encouraged me, and 
wrapping the blanket closer rbund me, for the cold was 
of the kind that penetrates to one’s bpnes, I fell asleep 
fearlessly. 

Suddenly I woke up in the imlSdle of a^ ri^STIo "find 
the horses sturdily dragging us across, wlme the tanga 
bumped upon the rocky river bed. After this I dozed 
until thei^ carra a shofit of * Hai, hai, hai !*^ What are 
you doing itt mil hour of Ae night Where are you' 
going? ’ and the tanga-m^ shouted back: ' Hi, what’s 
the matter ^th* you ? We’re gping to Bagh, Bagh, 
BLukshi.’ "Then strar^^ said again : ‘ You can’t 
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go theite now, it’s^oo late ; you diu|t wait till morning.’ 
I guessed wW they 'wtre saying, «o I grumbled and 
touted. Then the two dark-lookii^ men came near the 
tanga and I immediately flashed a torch-light on their 
faces, which dazzled them, but when they saw^y topee 
and^i^ck ^ercoat, they s^med astonished and a bit 
frighteneS^'^^liifj^lunk back irfto a thatched hut af the 
wayside. They’inay have been simple chWkidars or 
customs men, but 1 rather thought they had seen the 
mail tanga pass and were on the lookout to rob some 
stray traveller at that late hour of night. So we quickly 
whipped up the horses and I shouted ‘ Jaldi chalo, jaldi 
chalo ’ (go quickly), and escaped from there. 

At dawn the tanga-man, the two horses and I were 
still trying to* cast aside our sleepy weariness, when we 
cable upon a lar^ river-side village, which roused us into 
jpioAiing’s natural activity. The peof^e were washing 
right down at the water’s edge and taking their time over 
the ’scrupulous cleaning of faces and teeth. Women, 
wading up to their knees and drawing ^p their skirts 
dipped their pitchers in the river. In tl^ village were 
several small shops, and there^the peoj^ wjjtj 
travelled by the tanga -which carried th^i^ll^l were 
sitting idly, as their tanga-man*ha4 died^ that night and 
they could go nq farther until the next day. But I 
wanted to get on to ^^h and, after much inquiry, 
found aTman, strong and^big enough to frighten one, 
who was willing to drive me if I prid him well, 
for ,the man who had brought me there would go no 
farther. 

Under the trees, as we wmt, were vefnfilion-painted 
stone gods and goddesses, pur^th^ by. the Hindus. We 
drove swhUy to a village ten miles away, cl\anged horses 
and drove on again. Now the land became moun- 
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tainous and woodeOL tne haionts tA ]!L<i^e$ and JSttUs« dOM: 
abo8'^;mes of this prance. 

■ I had gHmpses of r^^hly-buUt huts covered with tw^ 
nnm the wild trees> and often caught sight of low carts 
with smaUy ^olid wheels, usual for the hilly Countries, 
dra^ by one ^bullock anc^aden with wood^jQwce I 
^a6*'am^ed. to see how %. golden-coloujjad'^fSsm and a 
woman walUng beside a bullock cart &actly resembled 
the figures I had seen among the Ajanta fi'escoes in 
cave 10 . The woman had a sharp nose and long, fine, 
arched eyebrows /)ver lovely dark eyes, and the man’s 
curly hair was encircled by a band of palm tree leaves 
and wild flowers of red palasa,^ 

The road went winding up and up, and then dropped 
steeply ; rise followed drop indefinitely.’' At length, 
as we cautiously; came dowp a slope (md reached the 
devel ground, the tanga jerked a^nd the horses mdve(^. 
backwards, for there, across the road, with the appear- 
ance as I thought at first of a crack in the p^ched ground, 
was a huge, bwwn, so-called double-faced snake, which 
ha^ stopped ,^n the middle of the road. I thought 
sSUMnic would kill ; but the driver clapped his 
hands, shoute<^ until the snake glided slowly out 
of the way into ^the jungle. 

Down in the valley to which we now came flowed 
a rivulet, overhung by trees w^^e boughs met toipetfaer, 
arch lt|te. We got down ai|id let k)ose the horsa to 
drink, the tanga-diiver ate his firied rice and com, and 
.1 opened for myself a tin of preserved Qieat to eat with 
my last loaf of b^sad. After this short halt ws proceeded 
agi^, and presently came ^p wiflr a ixtaA^al^g with 
a litfle baggage and with^^a gun in ^ hund. I was 
inttarested in sedbg a gun, and when 1 heard he wanted 
'to reach Kul^ I invited him into the tanea. It was 
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pleasant' to have sf companion, especially one who could 
tell a good sipry. Heasaid he always carried a gun 
to frighten the Bhils so that they msht not shbot arrows 
at him. He told me that a few years ago one Bhil 1^*' 
been so outrageous in his daring that the Goyemment 
ofFeiig^ a htrge sum of money to whc^er Would 
capture ^SaSf^qad or alive. reward tempted no Onef 
but at length, quite by chance, an officer caught him by 
the hand, and, as he was wrenching himself free, cut 
off his hand, which he brought to the Governor, and 
received the reward, but never got the Bhil. The Bhils, 
he told me are extremely dexterous witk their bow^, for, 
seeing a traveller coming along the road, they will let 
fly an air(>w and cut off a nose or ear without the man 
realizing from whence the arrow came. He, terrified, 
naturally enough! at this assault from an unseen enemy, 
is anxious to fly, and drops all the baggage he may be 
carrying. My cdmpanion entertained me with many 
such*stories aU the way to the next village, which we 
reached in the afternoon. ^ 

In this village — the name of which I h.Jyc forgotten, 
but I rather think it was Sardarpur — ^very pwr^aKsns ' 
lived in a row of ten or twelve muS houses, to^^f^ner with 
their pigs, calves, goats and donkeys. Some of the huts 
were also used as ^ops for selling ordinary food, burnt 
clay pottery and lacqu^ bangles. There was also a 
smitHy \ritlf two tauga-uorses waiting to be shod,^and a 
tanner who sold skins fr>r drums, bellows and water 
jugs,. Lookup at this vfllage, one could imagine just 
how it must Jiave been thousand^of yetira ago. . 

1 had the good fortune to^find the mail*tanga, kept 
back by its horses* wanting new siSbes. Two passengers 
were already seated ; J made the third, and we travelled 
on to Bagh again. 



The aibemoon s^n passed, the* suh was setdnf, Hit 
jagged scenery givmg way to gentle greien and damp 
.forest lan<l, when t^ tanga-man first began to mutter, 
* l$agh is not very far now, not very far and at last we 
arrived in tlie village surrounded by green vegetation. 
Bagh is about eight hun(^d and fifty feqt aba wp sea 
fevdi, situated in a pleasaht valley, extenjjlmi Qum miles 
north and south by an average brediS^ of one mile, 
and at the foot of a low range of hills of the southern slope 
of the Vindhya ranges, about a hundred feet high, which 
form the western^boundary. So fertile is it with banyan 
trees, papaya, mango, bamboo, sal and banana growing, 
that I was reminded of a Bengal village, and it was as 
startling to me to find the green valley plumped down 
right in the middle of such arid country ‘as it is to the 
weary traveller in the desert suddenly «to come upon "an 
unknown oasis. ^ 

Af length we drove up to a brick arid stone structure,* 
whitewashed, which stood up among rq,ws of bainboo 
bushes. It distinguished by the '^emt>lematic sign 
of the Hindir State of Gwalior : two fine black cobras 
ehUloBijjg a ^rude blaqk outline drawing of the sun, with 
eyes, nosS»«id mouth painted upon it : and, below, the 
inscription , ' " 

BAGH mSPECnO^^UNGALOW 

writtci} in the English, Deyna^ oand Urdu** scripts. 
So, after a long non-stop journey from Mhow, through 
the town of Dhar and over the Tanda Ghats, haviog spent 
die whole nig|}t in the tanga, crossing fields, forests 
and a moSt^npus tract, not without peril fi^om tigers, 
snakes and footpads, I ^d finally arrived at l^gh 
Inspection But%alow. I entered, and ordtatd a meal 
and a bath> and while the bungalow chowkidar and his 
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ivijfe cooked, altl^ugh night was llready coming on, 
I took the bu]%alow gaittener with me and stated off in 
the direction of the caves, so excit^ was I to catch jj^t 
a glimpse of them before going to bed in peace. 

We hastened along the road to the ca\es< two or 
thre^times^I was carried ^n the broad back of the 
gardener^rCi^the Baghmati ftver. But we did nof gef 
as far as the cavSs, for night was already upon us, and 
my guide pointed out a low range of hills and said 
‘ Yonder is the Panch-Pandu, but, Sahib, we must 
return, for snakes and tigers are already put The caves 

are known to people in general as the Bagh caves on 
account of the closeness tojthe village of Bagh but locally 
they ai'e called ‘ Panch-Pandu ’, as the home of the 
five ‘ Pandavd ’ brothers whose exploits are well known 
to the readers of*the Mahab^arata. 
lH When I had returned to the bungalow I ate lentils 
and chapati (a kind of thin round bread) and went early 
to b8d, feeling, very happy indeed that I had at last 
reached Bagh. * 



Cl^aptir Fmrtem 

AT ifHE BAGH C2AVES , 

T^'ncxt mbiwng I woke up early and wanted toJufc 
men to ^ widi m€' at once to th^,>Mi^V8r1^t the 
diowkidar told me that the coolies ^ho are nsuafly 
willing to do any work diat is offered do not come out 
oS their'houses and look for work until rather late in the . 
morning, and so, to pass away the time, I had a general 
look around. 

The garden of the bui^alow was full of kanaii 
gandha-raj and jasmine flowers that bloom so profusely 
in Bei^al. 1 also found several Bengad fruits, such 
as mangoes, bales, papayas, custdrd apples <jand 
pomegranates. " * 

To the right of the main road, oh the top of the 
hill, was a ruined red stone and br^k fort A^hich 
Was built b% a Hindu king many*years ago, to 
safeguard the village from invaders rushing in from 
thp* north or west, ^e ascent to it is by a small 
and ver^S^p footpath. The whole village now con- 
tains four to five hundred houses, within the compass 
of a low mud and stone wall whic^ runs round the 
nmrthem and part of the western edges 6 S this hill ; ^ 
but it is said that in the oldeh days Ba^ possessed 
betwem two and three thousand houses. Lying, as it 
does, on the great ancient road, which runs down jfrom 
the north and passes drrough Ajanta on to>the Deccan, 
and theiise fkr^er south^^^uds, the v^age of Bagh was 
once, no doubt, of great importance, Specially between 
Emperor Alpha's time {273-232 ^.c.) and the seventh 
century a.d., when Buddhism in this western part of 
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«%oki» ptoSksh^ tiii^fai^M&]tdma*'RiM^ ' 
IWaiiEiard&a, and Atig?i|^ oit 
Ghiilta dining th« and centorks A.o;f t& 

exdbutnge id^ and preach add ^dy thet Buddhist 
iawy while the great Buddhist scholars and pilgrims from 
China, Yuan Ghwang, Fa*Hien and Hsuan 
came to visit Central and Western India about thq same^ 
time. 

In the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, however, 
Hun kings swarmed over Asia and crossed into Western 
India, fighting and bringii^ destruction wherever they 
went Mussulman invasions were also continual, so 
that joining the tenth to twelfth centuries a.d. Buddhism 
waukiven out of India and utterly crushed and, con- 
s^^ratly, the &agh and ^ other cave-temples were 
deserted. Brahmanism now spread over the land, and 
since that time the people of Bagh and the villages around 
have nearly aH been Hindus. 

About five hundred years ago^the ^bitionjof the 
chiefr of the villages around Bagh to be lords of ^e land 
resulted in a quarter of a centui^ of anan^y, in which 
Bagh was devastated and desolated. Tarn it arose 
once more to some importtoCe whoi /noi^ than two 
hundred yemrs ago it became the occasional residence 
of Jhasu ^meah, uncelebrated freebooter, who todk 
possession of the Kotra district, and built for ^ecinity 
the forts dt Soosaree, Bagh and Kukshi. 

JhasvHEfomei^ Became, by his bold dc^redadom 
whkrh extended not cmly into ISlalwa i>ut even to die^ 
Deccrni and Gtyj^Tt, so fonn^^ia^le as lo difoiie dia 
serious attrition cdT the Mazhthi princes. He Was 
besieged in the fort of Kukshi by a large army for finty 
days, at the end of which period, finding the place no 
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longer tenable, he made his escape th Bagh. To this 
last place he wzis ’Jjursued anti was a^in besieged. 
Not being able to mei^e a stand, he fled to the mountains, 
an^ after that nothing further of him came to be known. 
His counUy was divided among the conquerors, Bagh 
with Its dependent villages /ailing to the share o&*the 
MaUhraja ScinSia, in the*eighteenth century, who used 
to manage it through a deputy ; later it?)ecame included 
in the Amjhera district of Gwalior State. 

However, these cave-temples came to be known, 
some hundred years ago, as Bagh-Guha, the abode of 
tigers, and remained deserted ; and although the place 
today is well known to the neighbouring people for its 
burnt clay pottery and lacquer bangles, few of the natives 
of the place know that it is close to some great Butidhist 
shrines. 

By about seven o’clock in the morning I could cohec^ 
two men from the village and we’ started for the 
caves. Between the village and the cavfs— -a distance 
of about four^ miles — is an open jungle track, very 
difficult to walk through with its dwarf cypress hedges, 
date bushes and babl^ looking like mimosa but full 
of thorns! J^im and jambu trees grew here and there 
along the banks of ^he boulder-strewn Baghmati river. 
The river meanders snake-like through the valley, and 
we had to cross it three or four times on our way to the 
caves. few small villages^ were dotted about, con- 
sisting sometimes of only four or five huts, which are 
inhabited by the Koles, Bhils and other hairy, half- 
naked itinerant /ribes •^^ho live by, cultivating the land, 
shooting ganle with their ,primitivfc‘ bows and arrows 
and chopping wood. , 

Befofe the, advent of the Rajputs, the Bhils were the 
ruling race in Western India ; but about four hundred 
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years ago they betame a despised, outcast, fierce people, 
who wandered apart frdm the rest df mankind. Today 
they are more peaceable and slyw less suspicion of 
civilization, but they are still dike delightful chilcfen 
who do not want to work, but prefer rat^ei* to adorn 
their arms and legs with bangles and dance with all their 
might to the drum and cymbal. 

To save therrfselves from starvation, however,^ these 
jungle people will sometimes condescend to do a little 
wage-earning work, and that must have been why I was 
able to coax half a dozen men who, ^ith me, marched 
single file across the dry cotton fields, carrying my 
ladders, water jug, oil lanyj, drinking water and drawing 
material' I found them extremely good to me during 
my^^v at Bdgh. 

,/^e presently saw far a^vay before us a large deep 
Iqu'kre hole in the hiljside through the dark green trees 
in front, and my companion said : ‘That is “Gonsainji’s 
Gumpha”, which means the holy father’s cave.’ Then 
crossing the murmuring little rivulet twc^or three times, 
we came right up to the foot of the hill, and there, exactly 
in front of the caves, was rupning the .'ime little 
Baghmati river in which the pilgrims used t» /^ash their 
hands and feet before entering th^ sacred monasteries. 
Cypress bushes had grown thick here, and many kinds 
of trees, thick-leaved and shadowy, had stretched their 
roots luxuriantly nlown jnto the clear, cool,, lovely 
water. 

NojA^ater tank is to be found in the sandstone rock 
at Bagh as mt Ajanta, and the other exgavated caves of 
India, and this atr'first might «eem a little strange ; 
but since this river, just belo\^ the caves, flows for about 
nine months of the year, evidently it served as a water 
supply for the monks who, for the remaining three 
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months, could get almost perfectly-filtered water by 
digging into the saildy bed. 

Immediately after^^ crossing the river we came to a 
leA'l plain, and then we climbed a flight of seventy 
rudely-foiyned stone steps which led to the sombre mouth 
of the caves, which we had, seen from far away in»'the 
fteld^ As I approached^ I saw a wonderful sight : 
flocks of wild doves, green parrots, m^ny monkeys and 
squirrels were collected round a nude, emaciated 
sanyasi, with long, unkempt hair and body rough and 
grey with ash dust, sitting cross-legged and immobile, a 
yogi, or holy man, known as Gonsai Babaji. His disciple 
had left his food, consisting of milk, sweetmeats and 
fruits in front of him, and the birds and monkeys were 
eating it, but as soon as they saw me the hionke^^S^.each 
picked up two crammed handfuls of the food, and sv^'g 
themselves up into the great nim trees and jumped ftom 
top to top, chattering, howling and whooping, and the 
birds reluctantly flew away. 

Here in the^ jungles of Bagh there 'are, besides the 
tigers, old pythons, 'that leave their lairs at night to 
drink in the river Bagljmati and then come through the 
sandy bank*, of the bushes above, in order to catch a goat 
or a buck for a me^l, and every morning their fresh 
winding trails can be seen in the soft ground. If the 
villagers see a python gliding towards its victim they 
run to rescue the animal, but do n#t harm* the snake, 
taking pity on and revering it beoause it has lived through 
many ages. They would not kill it, for fear of-b^d luck. 

In the .darkesj; hour bf night one is startled to hear a 
drumming soUnd coming from the dlvection of the caves. 
Asking the sanyasi babaji yhy he beat the drum in the 
night, I got the reply ; ‘ Tigers conje to me for permission 
to go into the village to find food ; and I tell them Within 
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the boundary of my drum’s beat ^iou must not attack* 
any living b^ngs, but Jjeyond that sound you are free 
to kill whomever you wish.’* 

The poor simple villagers gave ^s holy father sweet- 
meats and money because the/ looked upon him as»the 
great protector of the villagers of Bagh. JHo remained 
day and night outside the«ei:^rance to ^e cave, but his 
predecessors ha^ penetrated inside the c^ve an(f had 
ruined the wall-paintings with smoke and fire» The 
caves are under the strict supervision of the Archaeo- 
logical Department of Gwalior State and the holy men 
are not now allowed to harm them.. 

The hill in which the caves have been excavated runs 
parallel to the little river Baghmati. The lower half is 
slopii^, bat^steep ; the upper, perpendicular, composed 
ei^^iirtly of horizontal strata of red sandstone and clay- 
^^gne alternating ; it is a peculiar rpck, iquite distinct 
from the volcanic rocks in the neighbourhood and was 
utilized for smelting iron until foreign competition killed 
the industry.’ ,The sandstone contains a large amount 
of clay, and is coloured with oxidp of iw)n, varying from 
deep red to perfect white. With its colour vary also its 
hardness and the fineness of it* grain ; th” dark red is 
fine-grained and tolerably hard, the whfie is coarse- 
grained and so soft as to be eible to be. rubbed to pieces 
between the fingers. Different shades of the red 
sandstone occupy tlje upper part of the hill with thin 
layers of the claystone interposed. 

The caves are in tht centre of the hill, beginning at its 
steepest* part. It is through the lower half of the caves, 
for about six feet from the floor, that the stratum of white 
sandstone runs*; this, hoWfevci', reposes on the old red 
sandstone. The upper par# of the caves is mostly formed 
of light red sandstPne. It is no doubt owing to the 
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’absorbent and retejitive power of this and the 'weight 
of the hill above, as well as the destructive effect of the 
rain water on it, that such*immense flaky'masses of the 
roc^s and verandas h^ve fallen away. 

"Ihe hill runs north-eaSt and south-west, and the caves 
face north-wpst, so that never at any time does the 
interior portionjeceive full sunlight, but in the evening 
they are lit quite considerably by the r^ys of the setting 
sun. .This is the case with almost all Indian cave 
excavations. 

These caves are fully exposed, unfortunately, to 
weather of all kinds, as in many caves the verandas have 
broken away altogether ; the jungle has grown thickly 
in front, and boulders and debris have collected to a 
considerable height ; also for a long time the caves have 
been frequented by jungle animals. , The villh'^rs 
of the neighbourhood are afraid to enter the caves eyeif 
in day-time. But in spite of all • the , perils, a fair is 
regularly held once a year in the winter, down by .the 
river Baghmati. 

The kings aed ri<jh people who had these caves 
excavated wanted to keep up the spirits of the artists 
who, used to a worldly #life, were obliged to live, for a 
time, in such» lonely surroundings ; they were naturally 
depressed and therefore uha'ble to work their best, and 
so the fairs were arranged to be hdd, particularly 
throughout the whole of the winte^. To this, villagers 
from far 9 way came to buy and sf:ll, darifce, sing and make 
merry. The artists and sculptors Were thus able to have 
9 break in their work and relieve its monotony by*rd2Aing, 
as they always bad loved to do, 'with merry souls. 
These simpfe country folk “provided** the artists with 
wonderful subjects for their, figure compositions. 

There are about nine caves in all, excavated in the 
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cliff whifch rises between 150 to 2cp feet from the rivef 
level. Theij^ eiftire frontage extends more than 2,000 
feet. Each of these caves "is a vikara, and, curiously, 
there are no chaityas at this pj^ce. But one or two 
viharas are provided with chapels for worship, hvith 
stupas carved out in the back wall. TJie* excavation 
ofthese rock-temples mus* have taken glace between the 
fourth and seventh centuries a.d. Many, of them have 
completely fallen down and are in a totally, ruined 
condition. 



Chapter Fifteen 

A geKeral description of the 

BACH CAVES 

f 

Not all the cayes were excavated at the same time. 
About a thousand feet to the left of ^he main steps 
leading to cave 2 is a small vihara cave, most likely 
excavated after all the others: This cave is called 
* Griha At the entrance to it, the portico or the 
veranda has unfortunately perished altogether ; but 
as it is at one end, we shall call it number i , There is a 
single entrance and no windows. The interior is an 
absolutely plain chamber, twenty-three feet wide by 
fourteen feet high, having no cells, sanctuary, statiJfc^r 
painting, and- it was, therefore, a living room for tl^e'*^ 
Bhikkhus. The four pillars on which jhe roof is sup- 
ported might at any moment collapse, as they are much 
worn away and are in a most dilapidatejixondition. 

On the way from this cave to the second cave on the 
right are signs of chisel cuts of the excavations in the 
face of the rock ; but theij^ are so blocked up with debris 
that it is verij difficult to know whether they denote 
the actual remains of a caVe' or only the beginning of 
one. There is no inscription, however,* in any of the 
caves at Bagh to suggest the date of fhe excavation or to 
show the pames of the donors of,.the shrines. 

Then we come to cave 2, excavated about the fifth 
century a.d., which is the main shrine and ISbally 
the first entered, Jjeing led up to^^y the ’flight of 
ancient stone steps. This is locally called the ‘ Gonsai- 
Gumpha ’, or ‘ Pandavonki-Gumpha ’, which can be 
seen from far off in the fields as a dark hole in the red 
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sandstone hill piercing the thick greln trees. This is the 
most elabon^e and wgll preserved rock-temple in the 
whole group? Outside the vihara is a small landing 
place overhung by the hill, whlth is more than «bne 
hundred and fifty feet in heigfit. Evidently there was 
once a greatly decorated portico, supported by six 
octagonal pillars, but nowTthiy are in utter ruins. •The 
plastered front ^nd the fragments of wall and ceiling 
paintings have all been destroyed by smoke arid fire, 
animals and vagaries of weather, and, no less, by the 
complete neglect in which this place remained for so 
long. 

At each end of the veranda is a small recess ; that 
on the right contains a ^ery modern figure of Ganesh, 
the Ilii^u god of luck, usurping the place of the earliest 
fify«f6‘ of the Buddha, which is known to have been 
^^e originally by the Ruddhistic emblems of flying 
figures holding garlands. 

This cave is especially interesting as combining both 
the vihara arid,- chaitya ; for here, beside the cells for 
Bhikkhus, is found the object of worship, the stupa. Inside 
the cave one is impressed with its gloomy grandeur ; 
it is not, however, till one has* been thei» for a few 
seconds, that one perceives its great extent. The light 
and air are admitted into the cave haH through three 
doors and two windows. The open area of this cave 
is a regular square, m,'.asuring eighty-four feet each side. 
Its height is fourteen and* a half feet. The roof is sup- 
ported by four ranges of massive pillars, the two centre 
riries tsSing round. 

Around the large/cave hall are twSni^^ small cells, 
each measuring rfme feet in dept”, with a separate door 
entrance towards the cave. ‘There are seven of these 
cells to the right, six Ito the left, and four at the end of 
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the hall, two on ea€h side of the recess. To the left of 
these small cell apajgtments, one^perceives,at about four 
feet from the ground in the* opposite wall small oblong 
exi^avation of about three feet by two ; creeping 
through this, one enters a small apartment of about 
twelve feet square, in the opposite wall of which is a 
similar excavation leading td a like apartment ; and so 
on successively for five small rooms, gra^lually ascending 
the hill, the floor of each inner apartment being on a 
level with the lower part of the entrance from the other 
one. These secret apartments appear originally either 
to have led or to liave been intended to lead to the top 
of the hill, and to have been the private entrance ; or 
they may have been secret chambers for keeping the 
valuables and money. At present, hpwev<^r, they 
receive neither light nor air, except from the efltrttpce 
to the first cell. ■ 

Passing between the centre range of columns to the 
end of the cave hall, one enters an oblong recess, measur- 
ing twenty feet by twelve, with &n opf*' front towards 
the cave hall fappo^ted by two hexagonal pillars. In 
fliches, on the remaining three sides of this apartment, 
there are two grand standing images over eight feet in 
height by tW side of the shrine door. One must be of 
a King, the pious donor of this vihara, and the other 
is also a Buddhist King or a Seth, a rJbh merchant, who 
probably induced and helped th«- King to excavate this ' 
cave-temple or contributed •■handsomely towards the 
expense. On the other two sides of this apartment, 
six figures, over life-si^e, are carved in bold reltcf — the 
Buddha and, hiS disciples, three sigitues on each side of 
the walls of the vestibule. The l^ddhas are about 
ten feet in height, each standing on a lotus flower with 
his right hand lifted in the Varada-MMra—z. gift-bestowing 
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pose— ^arfd the l^ft hand holding tlA robe in front of his 
shoulder. The attenc^nts hold fly-whisks in one hand 
and the othdi: hand rests on the knot of their garments. 
All these eight stone carved figurA are well preserved. 

•Traces of painted plasters are still to be found on 

some of the sculptures here. The little 'natural holes 

in the rock surface or a few Accidental •chisel-cut madts 

« 

of the sculptors»were first filled in with lime, the bodies 
of the carved figures were covered with thin oTr thick 
plasters, according to the depth of the cuts, and then 
painted over with the colours of the flesh, garments, 
ornaments and whatever else was \iecessary, to give 
a smooth and realistic appearance to the figures. As a 
matter of fact, the whole* of the rock surface was painted 
over ^th appropriate colours. This was an old custom 
all ’Over India and it is still being practised, particularly 
/n,the temples in South ftidia and Oeyloh. 

From the recess, on*e comes at the extreme back through 
a small doorway and enters an inner apartment, a chapel 
measuring twenty feet by seventeen in the centre of 
which, cut out of the solid rock, i» a stiTpa for worship ; 
it is over fifteen feet high from the floor, and reaches 
almost to the ceiling. On the*top of the plain round 
dome is a square relic-casket also carved in stone. 

The paintings on the walls and cefliags have been 
badly damaged Toy the smoke and soot from the fires 
of the sanyasis who must have lived there for centuries. 
Many traces of paintings nare still to be found on*the dark 
walls and ceilings, it sufficient trouble is still taken, 
■1 aril sure^there would be scojje to discover some new 
paintings unknownyto the world. Those on the roof 
are chiefly beautiful decorative designs in square com- 
partments of about one fiJot, containing pictures of 
elephants, bulls, birds, geese, fruits and flTowers. 
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In all Buddhist (!ave-temples, one ^often libtices in 
most of the wall-paip tings and stone-carvings — ^whether 
figure-compositions, or merely decorativfe and floral 
designs — ^various kinds of flowers, birds and animals. 
Almost in every instance the lotus amongst the flowers, 
the ducks'^ and the geese amongst the birds, and the 
elephant amongst the animals are very much in evidence, 
and they seem to appear to be very»common in all 
Buddhist art, treated with special favour by the artists of 
many generations and belonging to many groups, and 
even schools. All this is not without reason. The lotus, 
the duck and the' elephant have each a special signifi- 
cance in art, and it is, therefore, necessary to discuss the 
subject while we are dealing with Indian art of any form. 

The lotus is the flower which the poets hav<;never 
tired of praising, for it is the best. White and beaiftif\il 
and sweet-scented, it has' been looked upon 1)^ 
artists and poets alike as symBolio of purity and 
virtue. Growing out of mud, and passing through 'dirt 
and a stage of thorn, it sees the light of h'?!&,ven, looking 
the picture of. iJurity^ and heavenly blessing like light 
itself. Its fragrance, like virtue, remains hidden, but 
the petals o^en one by Bne and it is released. There is 
then the bloom, and a spreading all around of a mingled 
sense of beauty, purity and joy. 

The ducks and the geese are considered to be superior 
birds. They are said to be hab^nts of the Manasa 
Lake iif the Himalayas, so V>ften mentioned in the 
Pouranic Literature of India. In Jataka stories of the 
previous births of the l^uddha, we come across Topicsr 
in which Ihesfr birds have been mefttioned. Migrating, 
when the season comes, from the Himalayan lakes, 
' they live in the.plains for a“time, but return even as the 
holy men come to earth and return to their heavenly 
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home when their mission is accomplished. These birds 
dip in water* find food from the rhidst of mud, but are 
always free from dirt and are never wet. It is said that 
if they are given milk mixed v^jtlf water, they can dHnk * 
the milk leaving the water behind. This is interpreted 
to* mean that they are like the devout souls wh'o pick 
out truth from amongst th«? falsehood* with whic4i. the 
world abounds*. These birds have beeA symbolic of 
purity and wisdom, ijot only in Buddhist literature 
but also in the writings of still earlier time. 

The elephant is considered to be the noblest amongst 
the animals. In size it is so large, but in manners 
gentle and quiet, and compared to its huge body it 
has little anger. The elephant is a clean animal. It 
dr^'w^^^watet with the trunk, but will pour it into the 
^nouth for a drink only if it is wholesome. It is also a 
kind-hearted animal. It would not trample even an ant. 
Like a devout Soul it has toleration and kindness. It 
has no crudeness in^ the lines of its shape ; indeed, it 
is beautiful. It is symbolic of grandeur and majesty, 
nobleness and gentleness and haft, therefore, a place of 
importance in Indian art and literature. 

It is, however, significant that the likeijpss of the cat 
or the camel among the animals, or any rose amongst 
the flowers depicted, do not appear either in the paintings 
or sculptures or carvings. The explanation seems to be 
that of these, tjj^ r<fte was probably not in existence in 
India at that time, aijd'as regards the animals*they were 
noL considered to be quite clean by the artists and • 
designers.* 

In Buddhist spuiptures and paintings one often comes 
across darpanas (mirrors) in the hands of kings, queens, 
and other female figures, either holding them or looking 
into them. In ancient India the darpana was very 
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frequently used for many different purposes by peoples 
of all stages of society. They vs^re made*of a kind of 
white metai, brass or copper, and the sizes made 
acc(Srding to various '’requirements. We still use the 
darpana : at weddings the bridegroom carries it in his 
hand to the bHde’s home as part of the ritual. 

'Our artists ulJed to gef the natural sunlight right 
inside the cavds by reflecting the sun throflgh several such 
mirrors, wherever the light was necessary for their work 
in the dark caves. Thus the cave interiors were flooded 
with good bright light during any part of the day. 
I also used to do the same thing at Ajanta and Bagh 
by using my modern mirror ; and a large sheet of 
drawing paper pinned on a board served the purpose of a 
reflector. Thus I could direct sufficient sifnlighVjjght 
on to the frescoes where I copied. 

Leaving the sec6nd and proceeding southward aboflt 
thirty paces, by a narrow ledge round a projecting 
part of the hill, one reaches a third qave. Between these 
two caves chisel marks are visible on the Wall, as though 
excavations had 'been begun and not fully carried out. 
In front of this cave there was a large nim tree, whose 
spreading brt^nches screened the entrance. This vihara 
is known locally as the ‘ H?thi-Khana ’, or the stable 
for elephants. It was also very elaborately designed 
and carved, and high finish has been given to the ceilings 
of the halls, cells and the frontage ortheLi:ave. It is most 
likely that it was excavated for th*e accommodation of the 
superior members of the Bhikkhus, high priests -and. the 
guests. The front of thef'ave has not had a veranda ; 
but only th^ fagacfe, the lower part oV \yliich has broken 
away, is smoothly chiselled, and carved with the tigers* 
heads between the usual stupa emblems of the Buddhist 
caves. 
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This cave is siicty feet by forty, and fifteen feet high ; 
it is quite pl^n in its ciesign, and ites been plastered for 
painting. One first enters a hall twenty-eighl feet square 
with six supporting octagonal jiiflars. Four cells Ifead 
from the right side. Some of these cells also liad paint- 
ings on the walls. There jare many different chafnbers 
connected with two main txalls. Th% walls, pfil^as, 
ceilings, and th% passages had all been dficorated with 
paintings and the whole of this cave-temple might have 
been a wonderfully painted hall if it had been com- 
pleted. There are still traces of a number of paintings 
and some beautiful figures of the Buddha on its walls 
attended by kneeling worshippers in bold and pleasing 
style. ^ ^he back of the cave, opposite the main 
en^aiiie, tlwe doors lead to a hall about thirty-nine 
feet square witli two rows of four broad square pillars. 
The interior of this inner cave was' not finished and 

0 

has been left in*a rough-hewn state. The total length 
of ^he cavejtemple /rom front to back is about one 
hundred and ftiirty feet and the average height about 
sixteen feet. 

Leaving the third cave, and returning by the same 
road, you descend the stone stairs and proceed southward 
along the bottom of the hill for about a hundred yards, 
and then re-asqpnd by a rugged steep footpath, to the 
fourth cave. Steps originally led from the stream below 
up to this* cave.^It 1b the largest cave of the series here, 
and it is in line with jts'neighbour vihara cave 5. The 
entire fKont of these two caves, which stretched con- 
tinuously over two hundred aiid twenty feet in length, 
with its roof agd all have fallen away? It was once 
supported on twenty massive pillars fourteen feet in 
height. This vitj^ra is still locally called ‘ Rang- 
Mahal ’ which means ‘ hall of colours ’. The interior 
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of this hall is about ninety-four feet square and the roof 
is held by thirty-eiglA pillarf . Ifi design it^is very much 
like cave 2 , ‘but is a little bigger. It was indeed a great 
picfUre gallery. It is a jnost remarkable cave in many 
respects, \yell lit and spacious, and the wall-paintings 
it contains are the highest acjiievements in the world of 
art .of that time.' They wfere probably executed during 
the fifth and ‘sixth centuries a.d. Such* magnificence is 
unrivalled and unequalled in r any vihara discovered 
so far. 

The first object noticed on approaching the cave 
is a colossal figure of the Buddha, which can be seen 
through the trees, cut in relief on the face of the rock 
a few yards to the left of the veranda ; it is in- an arched 
niche about thirteen feet high. The Buddha isS»egre- 
sented in the preaching attitude : the left arm has afi 
ornament on it ; the right side is worn away. An open' 
makara’s mouth is behind the head and a riband lies 
on the shoulders ; above the head of the ^gure are the 
remains of a stujpa with a triple umbrellli and the usual 
flying garland-bearers «it the side of it, 

A few yards farther on, just round the corner, is a 
little recess containing two figures seated close together 
on a bench, the cobra’s hood*over the right one denoting 
that it is probably a Naga-King. The walls are painted 
with eight rows of seated figures of the Buddhas ; 
over these, within an archway, ^rev the remains of 
another seated figure of the Buddha, having the chakra, 
or praying wheel, beneath him between two antelope^ 
heads, an<^ flyingj garlaif4-bearers above. This recess 
borders on'*' the pilaster which is connected with the 
colonnade of the veranda. ^ It is more handsome and 
much richer than the one at the ppposite end. The 
veranda is fourteen feet wide throughout its length. 
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and XtA fctet liigh. Erom the porti«)ns of it which have' 
not fallen in> thh roof appears to^ have been painted 
with flowers and other decdirative patterns.^ The back 
wall has been plastered andy painted continuously 
through its whole length in double rows, one above the 
other ; portions of the upper one only ^reaiain^, and 
even these are scribbled over with napies and foolish 
inscriptions perpetrated by visitors. 

The cave itself has three entrances and two windows 
nearly as big as the doors'. The main door is exceedingly 
handsome and well finished, the other two are also fine. 
It is fifteen feet high and eight feet broad, gradually 
receding into nine feet by six. The cornice of the door 
is ornamented with a row of nine figures of the Buddha 
in diffi^ ^SP^sitions and a miniature stupa at each end. 
The Trieze ha nine heads of the Buddha, and the 
architrave a.flowered scroll, which passes down the inner 
pilasters. The consoles bear a graceful female figure 
with one hand resting on a child's head, both standing 
within the open mouth of a river-dragon — makaru. 

The other doors have much the s'jime ornamental 
designs. The windows are nearly square and have 
holes on the inside for wooden shutters and the bar to 
fasten and shut them. The cave, despite i's ’hree doors 
and two windows, is quite dark and it is ^most impossible 
to make one’s wiy into it without a light. Bats, snakes, 
and pantHers used to^nhabit it, undisturbed for centuries. 

The hall poss&ses a*nIost unusual arrangjcment- of 
columns, which was most likely a necessary construction 
ifiai^ired*by the weakness of the roof. Twenty-eight 
pillars, twelve feet high, support the ^pof and form the 
aisles. They are square ht the base and change to 
octagons and then polygons as they rise, returning 
to octagons at th® summit. Those at> the rear are 
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♦plain octagons whioh were once painted cj'a their inner 
sides with figures of fhe Buddha ; but these figures have 
now almosl: vanished. 

\Vithin this circle© qf pillars are eight cylindrical 
columns arranged in pairs. They are carved and once 
bore a frieze, decorated with figures and heads of the 
Bud(|ha carved put of ston^. • In the extreme centre are 
fou'r-based pillars about twenty-two ^et'high. It is 
evident that they were inserted after the cave had been 
excavated, for they consist of sahdstone blocks. 

The sandstone was too soft and unsuitable for 
sculpture, so that, except for a little carving on the front 
pillars, its place has been supplied by the kindred art, 
painting. The whole cave is covered with plaster, 
showing that it must once have been profu^j^y dfe^jorated 
with paintings ; but the frescoes now. remaining ‘are 
so utterly ruined that soon they will all vanish. Seve.n- 
teen cells surround the hall ; but three more were 
evidently intended to be excavated on the right-h.T.nd 
side. 

We pass on to&cave^. Although this cave is sharing 
a veranda with cave 4, it is separated internally by a 
partition wall, thirty-si» feet thick. At the right-hand 
end of the teranda are a pilaster and a cell. The 
pilaster is not so jelaborate as that at the left-hand end, 
and the cell does not contain any colosSial statue of the 
Buddha, but four small figures of (the Buddha are cut 
into the face of the rock between this cave and cave 6. 

Cave 5 was evidently, from itff shape and arrange- 
ment, a lecture hall or refectory. Local people caK 
‘ Patha-Shada ’. /t is a parallelogram about ninety-six 
feet by forty- three ; it has no aisles, cells, stupa or 
image, and is perfectly plain<and without any ornament, 
though it has 'been plastered and sdims to have been 
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covered 3 ncl wifh fitescoes similar*to those in cave 4. 
Two rows of pillars, about sjx feet apart and twelve feet 
from the walls, stretch lengthways down "the centre. 
They are very peculiar. The A^ts are round, smooth 
and unomamented throughout, and spring from the 
iflopr without any pedestal. A small ’astragal, six 
inches from the top, whict would have been a torus ^ 
properly placedfjs the only ornament. Four windows 
and a door open directly outward and light the Cave. 



There are fiVe cells in this cave, three in Kie rear anc 
two on the farthest side and opposite to the entrance o 
the lecture hall they are larger than u^ual and probably 
designed, >as residences for the Arhats or instructors 
A rough gtound-r^d ‘^laste^' covers the walls. 

A door at the front rfght-hand side of th'c^Tlall lead; 
into a small chamber, which in turn leads into cave 6 
Svidently intended as a living, room only. It has nc 
veranda, a door aftd two, windows Spaning direct t^ 
the air. It is about forty-eight icet square and* has fom 
small cells in addition to the shrine. Six pillars onci 
supported the rooff but they have all fallen. The wall 
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are plastered and a Tew relics of wall-painfln^ can still 
be found. 

Gave 7 lies about fifteen yards farther on. It is a 
facsimile of cave 2 m ‘arrangement, size and detail. 
It is about^eighty-sk feet square and has twenty pillars 
and twenty tells. However, it is in such a ruin>:d 
condfdon that if is difficulf to enter it. There are signs 
of painting od its walls and pillars. 

Cave 8 is connected with cave 7 by a small cell, 
but both this cave and cave 9 are in such a state 
of dilapidation that it is impossible to enter either of 
them. 



Chapter Sixteen 

END OF THE PILftRIMAGE 

JgE four miles from the village of Bagh» to the* caves 
were too far to travel every *daiy and would have involv^ 
the loss of too na^ch time, so I threw in my lot witK a 
family living within a nule from the caves, I got a bed 
of sorts and my meals consisted of chapati, milk and eggs. 
From this village I used to set out with my coolies 
daily for the caves in the early mornirfg and return home 
on the fall of evening. 

Thf* be^ frescoes are* to be found in cave 4, but 
unfortufiatel^^ijAey are fully exposed to the weather, as 
the* veranda nhs broken away altogether. Now the 
Gwalior Archaeological Department, ha've had the 
debris removed, -and the approach to the caves is no 
longer so difficult as it was when I first visited them. 

In the past these caves were terribly neglected. But 
they are now being cleaned an^ cho^kidars are kept 
at the place to look after them. The rocks being of a 
variety softer* than those at Ajanta and Ellora, the 
damage to these caves is mainly due to fhoisture per- 
colating through the soft sandstorife during the rains. 

I made, copies of some of the more interesting paint- 
ings. There are ^ure groups of various kinds, depicting 
probably the incidents <n the life of an aci^nt king, 
who became a Buddhist and gave the money for this hall. 
There is, Jjowever, a great sirj^le masterpiece of a con- 
tinuous large painting over sixty feet*l(jng, the figures 
on it being all about life-size 01 even over life-size. 

There is a complete abseiite of primitive static stiffness 
in the dynamic molfcment of any of the figures. In this 
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great painting, firsf we find a queen gjjrie'Mjing'ovcr some 
secret sorrow sun%>unde(| by* maidens' in a palace 
chamber, and two blue pigeons cooing tb one another 
perched above on th4 top of the roof. On the right the 
king with the prince behind him is holding a discussion 
with another king and a prince, who has apparently 
gnbcaced the Ruddhist roiigion. They have no crowns 
on their heads. At the back are visible the dark green 
trees of the palace gardens. Next to this, on the upper 
part, there are seven figures of flying angels, Bhikkhus 
and monks, and down below are to be seen portions of 
some beautiful figures of musicians, the lower parts of 
which have all vanished. 

In the next part is a wonderful group q f^b eautifuh 
half-nude dancing girls, led by two Jilfreign-lqoking 
young men, gaily dressed with silken panjhvis and wearing 
most becomihg wags on their Reads ; they Were probably^ 
some very special dancers in the Indian King’s court ; 
it seems a somewhat frivolous subject for a Buddhist 
monastery, but it is full of life and movement. They are 
all inside a . pftvate , palace garden enclosed by the 
palace wall. Over this garden wall, nobles and Rajas 
with their men on hors^oack are all lookiYig at this great 
dancing pafty. There aie some twenty figures on 
horseback painted in this scene. Then follows the royal 
procession of elephants carrying queens and their 
attendants and female musicians tkroygh the palace and 
city gatCbs * The elephants ate painted most boldly 
and their serenity of movement, their massive^randeur 
and nobility of attitude are brought out witl^ great c3T5 
and loving devptibn. I do not think there are any better 
pictures* of elephants anywhere in the world. Con- 
nected with this mural pa*inting, scenes of an Indian 
forest home oh the wooded river b'lE^k are to be seen ; 
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they all ^ivA us ^ glimpse of a by^ne civilization, till 
product of a nne cultive. The wkole of this group is a 
piece of maghificent painting, indeed very precious, and 
should be well preserved at any^dfct. (See Plate LVk) 

Nowhere in the world perhaps have artisJ^pVactised 
#i 4 ph complete self-abnegation as in these ancient 
Buddhist cave-temples, wnioh are fulNof masterpiecgs, 
but on none oi^hem appears the artist’s or sculptor’s 
name or dates. The .kings gave the orders and the 
artists created wonders. Very rarely are the names 
of their employers found either. Once or twice, some- 
where on a wall, or on a statue, the nhme of the endower 
appears, but never of their artists ; and this is so during 
the who|f period of Buddhist art all over India and 
C^lorf. » 

Of the later\ges, however, on the works left by Ravi- 
Bas’s discifJles in RajpuAna and bytother later artists, 
or on the miniatures of the Mughal period, .signatures 
of Artists may be found. But the ancient artists found 
reward in the*works they produced, and there was no 
hankering for marketing their ^prodticts, no running 
after name or fame. 

In the frescoes at Ajanta 3nd Bagh, one suddenly 
comes across in the palace.scenes, a few foreign figures, 
especially Persians, singular in their dress, complexion 
and type, of head. For instance, at Bagh is depicted 
the reception of Xwv» foreign-looking nobles at the court 
of an Indian king. So in a wall-paintiag o,t Ajanta, 
foreign-Jpoking dancing girls and maids fill the wine 
'cups andjiand them to the kjpg and queen. The kings 
of ancient India Kked to have arofln^ them servants 
with cultivated urbane manners and they employed 
slaves imported from so Highly civilized a country as 
Persia. These sAVants and dancers were also used 
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when the kings entef tained noble g\iest^ fro^ oUier parts 
of the world. 

I had the opportunity ol studying the methods ot 
the«wall-paintings at Ajanta so closely, that I found that 
the Ba^^, paintings, though most perfect and precious 
to us for all tkne to come, were not really quite finish^ 
pointings. I feh that th<r impression of completeness 
was deceptive in them. If one looks carefully and thinks 
coolly 6ne can easily reconstruct, how the paintings were 
done. The artists first sketched their subjects on cloth, 
probably with charcoal or soft red sandstone, called 
geri-mati. This was invariably done by the master of 
the group, while other artists transferred the composition 
to the wall and sketched in the' outline with Ljd ian-red 
and brush. After that, the master corrM<M me final 
drawings of the whole composition. Sonretimes perhaps 
the master demonstrated the perfect drawing with brush 
and water only over the defective drawings. After this, 
they gradually modelled the figures in the round With 
yellow-ochre. Then came the full colours and tone and 
modelling over fhe w^ole painting. Once more, on 
top of all, another outline. The highest lights, the 
deepest shades, and the bnost delicate touches of colour 
were then aj^lied, and finely the ‘ lamp-black ’ was 
used for details such as eyebrows, hair and the finest 
lines necessary to bring out the whole painting. • The last 
finishing colour of black is, howevef’, <^mpletCly absent 
from the fiagh paintings. 

I have two theories to advance to account, for the 
unfinished state of the Ba^^h paintings : first, .that tHey* 
were abandtlne4 v^en it was , discovered that these hills, 
formed as they were of soft sandstone, were unsuitable 
for a permanent Buddhist mdnastery ; or secondly, that 
during the fifth century a.d. one ol^he Hun kings of 
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.Western *ln^ia, ^foiled in his amHition to become S. 
Buddhist Emperor, d^^oyed more lh£^ sixteen t]^ousand 
Buddhist stujias, monuments and monasteries in dis- 
ajjjpointment and in revenge fo»b^ng mocked a ^/ tt h e 
priests. This would also explain why such tej iples If 
4]|^se cave-temples, with their wonderful living quarters, 
schools and art galleries, skould hav» been deserted. 
Due to frequeftliipvasions, the true worshippers with’the 
artists disappeared from the land, but by good fortune 
the cave-temples, being surrounded by jungles, escaped 
total destruction from the various invaders. 

The hillside at Bagh has crumbled hway considerably, 
and was therefore so dangerous that, even while excavat- 
ing, the plonks found fhe roof needed great support, 
an^ so ’piled up rocks to form extra columns. The 
frauty of the wSlls and ceilings is shown by the constant 
foil of earth and stone Trom above, that takes place 
whenever even a -monkey jumps over thern. The whole 
yeai" round a continual wearing away of the frescoes 
is going on. First, tke hot sun bleaches them and then 
torrential rain washes over thei^. ^ After the monsoon 
different kinds of moss begin to grow all around the walls. 
An additional •peril for the remains o£the frescoes is that 
they are subject to bombardment ar the %ands of the 
shepherd boys in the jungles, who fet fly stones from their 
catapults jn^rder to see if any wild animals rush out of 
the caves. ' 

The art of the sculpture and fresco painting of the 
caves at.Ajanta, Bagh, Sittanavasal in India and in 
deylon is. a very rare and precious heritage. It is 
sacred and precious alik^ for its oTvi^ artfstic merit 
and as a record of India’s great ancient civilization. 
These remains of paintings and other works of art 
speak of devotion thd culture and indefa’tigable labour 
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’through many cenAries by generations of artists* of the 
highest order. ^re ujiiqu# ^ot merely in produc- 

tion and execution, but also in conceptibn and spirit, 
y^ ’^ve hardly am/*e^ual of these in rhythmic com- 
positioHi^jjpharacter of design and high technique, 
although they were executed many hundreds of yegjiR 
i^o.' The exquisite bearaty of the human figures, 
singular in expression of feeling and>uiiotion through 
forms and colour, and refined actions and movements, 
seem to proclaim in their silent manner the greatness of 
their creators not only as artists but also as people who 
had reached a very high stage of devotion. The secret 
of their great art was in their wholehearted recognition 
of the spiritual element in man and in th^r love of 
nature around them. They were so very human, ^ese 
great masters, they neglected nothmg, but gave 
expression to* all .aesthetic feelings and embtions of the 

human heart. 

«« 

The time for my departure arrived for I had finished 
my copies of the frescoes. One cfay, st^ding in front 
of the caves, I \^onde^ed who should have our grateful 
thanks for what stiP survives of the paintings. Man has 
neglected these tr^sure's in his ignorance" of their great- 
ness, and m2ny eft' those who had taken the trouble of 
visiting these caves left marks of their destructive fingers 
on the paintings. Nature’s process of destruction has 
gone on with merciless certainty, but, even dature with 
her ruthless claws seems to have been particularly kind 
with these works of art, for she left sufficient specimens 
in a tolerable state of ^preservation, although time’:!* 
ravages hSve l^eeh at work Jfor over a thousand years. 
[Something has been done to save the remains from 
further destruction by the SflTorts of the Gwalior State 
Archaeological* Department. But'Wiere is room for 
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piore'’ effort ^ to^ keep the sculptxfres from crumblinf; 
and the paintings facing. IPi^re are also well- 
developed scientific processes by which high*class photo- 
graphic reproductions in colo»i#*of these workM^^brt 
in their actual size may be prepared with detlil 

Jl^fore they are completely gone. Albums of coloured 
collotype copies of the artistic treasures in the variojus 
caves would IS^n valuable gifts to the civilized world. 
Loose sheets of these .reproductions would btf highly 
welcome to any people of taste and would take the place 
of cheap worthless oleographs in decorating the house. 

The Medici Society of London hhve reproduced the 
Old Masters of Europe, and they have brought joy to 
many. Jt is sad to reflect that though we have been 
in ^lose contact with European civilization for many 
years past yet* even today in India we'^have not many 
printers experienced in* the modeun process of art 
reproduction nor any up-to-date equipnwnt or printing 
pr^ss which can bring out such reproductions. 

May I venture to suggest here, that to get a perfec 
knowledge of these monument^ tjeaAires of art whicl 
have been so vigorously executea ii^ these rock-cut cave: 
and temples all over India anfl Ce)rion, unequalled til 
this day, opportunities shoujd be affonlcd Hy the Govern 
ments and the States to the ad\Tanced art students b'v 
establishin^l’egular seats of art and culture directly at th< 
foot of the^antj^ and Bagh caves for painting, at Ellori 
and the famous South Jnaian temples for sculptures, anc 
at Sigirig., Pollonaruwa and Anuradhapura in Ceylor 
'for both^ as was done at^our ancif. tic Universities 
I believe that by* this v^ay only obr^old heritage o 
fine arts could be properly revived and our future 
generations of artists could flnee more build a great schoo 
of painting and scMpture. 
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I close this chapter with an earnest hope 'that witl 
the dav'n of a ney e^a the attenfwn of the Gk)vemmen 
of India will soon be directed towardsf the perfec 
ey^r^ssfion of human !lfe(> For the tree of civilization cai 
(Ally b^judged by the fruits of its art and craft products. 
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